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LORD RUSSELL’S RESOLUTIONS. 


ORD RUSSELL may be said to have arrived at that stage 

of a political life when a man becomes as indifferent to mere 
prudence as a woman, according to Sydney Smith, at forty 
becomes indifferent to mere virtue. He might have foreseen, 
and probably did foresee, the fate of his resolutions; 


but he | 


was, nevertheless, determined to make his speech, with a com- | 


plete and an almost superb disregard for the practical effect of 
it at the moment. 
Marlborough gained over him by his acuteness in arithmetic 
could scarce disturb the veteran leader of an almost dead and 
forgotten party, the genuine Whigs, of which not, perhaps, 
half a dozen pure specimens could at present be got in Kngland. 
Earl Russell is with the modern Liberals, but is not of them. 
His sympathies are with vanished men and measures, but there 
are occasions when we find him nearly in a live with advanced 
thinkers, and expressing views which he seems to have been 
almost unconsciously coloured with by his contemporary 
associations. His speech on Monday night, although it fell 
flat on the House of Lords, will be received by the country as 
a note of preparation for a Reform campaign on the school 
question, It is now some years ago since a Commission 
unearthed a Dorsetshire peasant who believed Noah to have 
been a bird, who did not know where London was, and who 
was quite happy in his position, and typical of a class. This 
peasant and others of the same kind were shown up in the 
newspapers of the day, and then allowed to remain as they 
were, with vegetable minds, annually stimulated by the prospect 
of a reward for ploughing in a straight line. It was supposed 
that there was a universal agreement on the subject of educa- 
tion, and the only difficulty in the way was to organize a 


proper system. But somehow or other we have not advanced 


an inch in the way of improvement, and in Bethnal Green we 
have examples of ignorance to the extent of thirty-four out of 
every hundred persons being unable to read or write. To our 
view however, the figures must only be accepted as partly a 
reason for reform, or rather for a complete resetting on a 
new basis of the principles of primary teaching. The moral 
to be drawn from the debate of Monday may be read in the 
history of education in Holland, where for years the Tory party 
gave every possible opposition to a wide educational system, 


The small triumph which the Duke of | 


drawing unpleasant comparisons between our backwardness 
in this respect, and the superiority of our Transatlantic friends. 
In America there are no endowments crusted with religious 
cobwebs, but the States lay aside one thirty-sixth portion of all 
public lands for the purposes of instruction. If land is pur- 
chased, and the buyer leaves the country and forgets to provide 
for this tax, after a certain time he forfeits the land. In 
Prussia, out of every thousand soldiers only one would be found 
in that superlative condition of ignorance in which we are told 
34 per cent. of the inhabitants of a district under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London are at present sunk. This, we believe, 
in a great measure arises from the old superstition which exists 
amongst us that secular instruction is an impossibility or worse; 


and that to force parents to send their children to school is 





and sought to embarrass the action of a secular code by endea- | 


vouring to drift it upon the shallows of the odiwm theologicwm. 
It is plain to every one who considers the matter, unhampered 
by medieval prejudices, that until the State makes education 
as distinct and necessary as vaccination or drainage, we shall 
never have a proper solution of the difficulty. 
it interferes with the liberty of the subject to insist that the 
subject shall be able to spell and learn the difference between 
Noah and a fowl, is entirely confined to England. 


The notion that | 


interfering with parental privileges,and introducing an unknown 
precedent into our Government. As long as we permit this 
infatuated belief to obtain amongst us, so long shall we find 
our masses gross and unenlightened. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to make a compromise with the clergy, if the 
matter be taken in hand with a determination to pull it through 
against the opposition of bigotry or the reactionary effects of 
bigotry. The State should educate the people as a duty, and 
a function which it is bound to perform irrespective of creeds. 
It appears to us that the basis of the system which works so 
admirably in Holland is more express and clear than the wide 
lines in which Lord Russell inclosed his resolutions, In 1857 
the Home Minister of that country formularized the principles 
of the Governmental schools as follows :— 

1. The culture of the social and Christian virtues. 

2. No dogmatic teaching given by the master of the school. 

3. Respect for all beliefs, and a spirit of tolerance and 
charity. 

Christianity and the Bible may be taught, but a narrow 
sectarianism should be carefully and cautiously excluded. We 
cannot at this point put our case clearer than by adopting the 
words of Lord Russell, who, as he himself said, is president of 
a school society which is rather remarkable for its theological 
bias than otherwise. “The State must not, on account of the 
unwillingness of the Church to give to all classes the benefit of 
education, relinquish the Governmental duty of educating the 
people of this country to whatever religion they belong.” At 
the same time, the prime object of the State when undertaking 
to teach, is to have the fundamental principles of knowledge 
ground well into the pupils. It would be of great service to us 
if a few missionaries would undertake to convert the savages of 
Bethnal Green to the alphabet. We ought not to hesitate or 
potter about the way so long with the means at our disposal. 
We are not now quite so bad as we were when Cobden pointed 
to America as having voted in one year $1,200,000 for the 


| purposes of education, while during the same period a sum of 


We do not | 


believe that sensible people are aware of the extent of the | 


mischief which this kind of protective ignorance has wrought 
on the nation. There is positively yet lingering in what may 
be called the “county mind” a notion that an instructed 
Hodge will make a bad drudge, and that the field-labourer who 
can write is likely to become dangerous to the parish. Years 
ago Mr. Cobden called our attention to the manner in which 
America set about the task of educating her masses; and 


since then we have had numberless orators and writers | to have his mind set free from the trammels of crass ignorance, 


£20,000 was voted towards educating the people of England, 
and a grant of £60,000 was given for the purpose of partly 
furnishing Buckingham Palace. Whether the present Govern- 
ment will have the courage to lead, or the disposition to lead, 
is more than doubtful; bat they may be driven on the new 
principle which Mr, Disraeli has introduced into politics. He 
may educate his party to the extent of enabling them to see 
the advantage of educating the people. This is no gift to the 
people after all. A man in a civilized country inherits a right 
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as distinctly as he inherits a right to have his person protected 
from violence. 
Compulsory education, however objectionable it may seem 


to tliose who think that liberty consists in the right of being | 


fools, must in the end be adopted. The religious difficulty is a 
grave one, but not insuperable. The denominational system we 
may be obliged to set going in Ireland, but we should certainly 
like to see a secular principle tried here. We have no doubt 
that zealous clergymen would find their good work easier with 
parishioners who could read and write than with stolid clod- 
hoppers who subsist without more reflection than cattle. The 
criminal returns show a large proportion of the class they 
include pitiably ignorant, and if we could lessen the business 
of our criminal jadges by means of the schoolmaster, society 
would benetit by the change. We suspect, however, that we 
are yet some distance from an educational millennium, and 
that the question will be left as one of the legacies of the 
present Parliament to the coming Reformed House. Tories of 
the old school see materialism, radicalism, and various other 
mischiefs mixed up with it, and seem to imagine that it will 
demoralize the lower classes into mysteriously dangerous com- 
binations. This we confess we are not able to perceive. Even 
if a little knowledge be a dangerous thing, it is seldom dan- 
gerous to any one but to the possessor, and is only dangerous 
to him because it is little. We do not want to make philosophers 
of the residuum or of the agricultural labourers, but we want to 
give them intelligence enough to establish a claim to humanity 
over and above that of physical form and a capacity for beat- 
ing their wives and getting drunk. 








THE ITALIAN DIFFICULTY. 


OMPARED with the state of things which existed in 
Italy a month or six weeks ago, that which now exists 

may be described as peace; but it is to be feared that the 
calm is more apparent than real. Assuredly no party is 
satisfied ; all are unsettled and doubtful of the future. The 
Pope cannot be satisfied while he sees the possibility of his 
power being taken from him by the irresistible course of events, 
or by some compromise which shall simply disguise his 
humiliation. ‘The King of Italy cannot be satisfied, with the 
one great necessity of his position as monarch of the united 
Peninsula still denied or paltered with. ‘The nation cannot be 
satisfied, with revolution threatening its existence. The Emperor 
Napoleon himself must be far from satisfied, for, though he has 
obtained a nominal triamph, it is of a nature to embarrass him 
even more than a defeat, and actually complicates the case it 
was intended to settle. No one sees how the desired end is 
to be brought about. Least of all does the Italian Govern- 
ment see, or at any rate give any evidence of seeing, the means 
by which obstacles in the national path are to be removed. 
The policy of General Menabrea and his colleagues seems to be 
simply the having no policy at all. They are waiting the turn 
of events—the developments of the chapter of accidents; and 
it may be that that is all which any Italian Government can 
do under the circumstances. Perhaps even Cavour could have 
done no more in the face of such difficulties. Yet one cannot help 
looking back at times on that masterly diplomatist, and fancying 
that the history of the last six years would have been different 
had he continued to live. It is but seldom that the death of 
any man is so obviously a loss to his native country as the 
death of Cavour was to Italy. But it must be remembered 
that by far the most difficult of all the Italian questions is 
this question of the Papacy, and that Cavour never measured 
his strength with it in any vital struggle. This should be borne 
in mind in justice to the present and to the recent advisers of 
Victor Emmanuel; yet, after every allowance has been made, 
the fact remains that the inability of the King and his Ministers 
to grapple with the problem which most of all concerns the 
national existence is exasperating the nation against the very 
form aud fuct of monarchy, and creating a Republican or 
Mazzinian party in a country which had almost forgotten the 
extreme views of twenty years ago. It is unquestionable that 
the monarchy is not so popnlar now as it was but recently, 
and that a revolutionary spirit has manifested itself in the 
large towns, which adds greatly to the embarrassment of the 
hour. The state of things is so serious in Florence and Naples, 
that the Government is every day effecting arrests by the 
dozen. In the south, the Bourbons are making efforts to 
corrupt the army and gain over the people; and the Mazzinians 
are uctive everywhere, We regret that this should be so; 
but it is hardly a matter for surprise. Mazzini and the 
reactionists see their opportunity, and are not slow to push it. 
In what way, however, Mazzinianism or its opposite could 





| human statesmen to examine and adjudge. 
| been a rumour that the Pope would demand of Italy the resti- 


benefit Italy in this crisis of her fate, is more than we can 
tell. The mischief they are capable of doing is less open to 
dispute. 

Even supposing the Conference to meet, it is not by any 
means clear that it could settle the question. What magic 
power is it likely to possess to overcome that obstinate non 
possumus? If the Pope acknowledged that the question was 
an open one—if he granted, as a preliminary, the right of 
Europe to take it into consideration—if he simply based his 
rule on a human foundation, and claimed for it no more con. 
sideration than is due to any other political arrangement, 
which, though convenient at one time, may be found incon. 
venient at another—there might be some hope of a readjust- 
ment in accordance with the ideas and habits of modern 
Europe. But the head of the Catholic world asserts that he 
has a Divine title to rule in what is called the patrimony of 
St. Peter; that he simply holds the territory in trust 
for the Church, and that he is bound to hand it over 
intact to his successor. It is true that the Roman 
Pontiffs have ere now disposed of portions of this so-called 
inalienable property, and that, at other times when they have 
been despoiled of certain parts of their possessions, they have 
accepted “the logic of events” with a very philosophical calm- 
ness, or perhaps we should say with a truly Christian resigna- 
tion. But these are precedents which the Holy See itself may 
be expected to disregard. Supposing the Conference to sit, 
and the Pope to be represented at it, we can hurdly anticipate 
anything else than that his representative would rather claim 


_ from the assembled diplomatists a European guarantee of the 


Roman States than concede to them the right of reviewing and 


revising what the Church asserts is beyond the competency of 
There has even 


tution of the Legations and Umbria, snatched from the 
blessings of priestly rule in the revolutionary movements of 
1859-60. This, it must be admitted, seems almost too wild a 
stretch of absurdity for even the Papal Government to conceive; 
but can it be supposed that the Head of the Church will really 
submit his pretensions to the arbitration of a set of diploma- 
tists including the representat.ves of several Protestant and 
heretical Powers? That Pio Nono has consented to enter the 
Conference, only shows that, however ridiculous the idea, he 
hopes to make it turn to his own interests. The most sanguine 
can hardly anticipate, should the decision of the plenipotentiaries 
be in favour of Italian claims, that the Pope will forthwith hand 
over Rome to Victor Emmanuel, and be content with the 
Vatican, an Italian guard of honour, and a subsidy from the 
whole of Catholic Christendom. Undoubtedly that would be 
the wisest thing he could do; but wisdom has so little part in 
the matter, that the wiser a given course may be, the less 
likely it is to be followed. ‘The tone taken in the French 
Senate by Baron Dupin, Cardinal de Bonnechose, and 
Cardinal Donnet—three great advocates of the Papacy— 
shows how haughty are the pretensions of the Church, 
and how little it is inclined to concede to the spirit of 
the age or the necessities of the situation. Even the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, who has the credit of being a liberal Church- 
man, and who, in a speech marked by moderation of expression, 
questioned the advisability of cluiming restitution from Italy, 
contended for a guarantee of the status quo, though com- 
bined with improvements in the government of the Papal 
provinces, financial reforms, and the d-velopment of agricul- 
ture. We repeat, therefore, that a suti-factory solution of the 
Roman question is not to be expected from the Conlerence, 
even should it meet ; for no solution can be satisfactory—that 
is to say, no solution can be finul—which fails to fulfil the 
aspirations of the Italian people by giving them the unchecked 
mastery of their destinies. And that the Conference is not 
likely to arrive at such a conclusion seems but too clear 
beforehand. It might by possibility devise some compromise 
which, while appeasing popular impatience, would prepare the 
way for the final arrangement ; and on that account we are not 
indisposed to see the case argued before the representatives of 
Europe. But this is the most we can reasonably hope for. 

Is the Conference itself, however, a possibility, or, at any 
rate, a probability ? Will it meet after all, or is it destined to 
fall through, like so many of the Emperor's schemes for the 
peaceable settlement of Europe? We have seen that both 
Victor Emmanuel and the Pope have consented to sit; some 
of the other Powers also have signified their acceptance of the 
project ; but there is still considerable difficulty with respect to 
England, Prussia, and Russia, who all demand that certain 
buses of discussion shall be laid down as a preliminary to the 
meeting. To this the French Government is understood to 
object ; and without the presence of three of the Great Powers 
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the others might find it impossible to meet. It appears, from 
the very temperate and well-felt speech of the Marquis de 
Monstier in the Senate, that all the Catholic Powers, with the 
exception of Spain, had declared that they would not agree to 
the proposal of a Congress composed exclusively of Catholic 
Governments. This seems to have been the origival form which 
the French project took, and its rejection necessitated the 
extension of the invitation to all the Powers, great and small; 
for, as three out of the six Great Powers are anti-Catholic, and 
a fourth—Italy herself—is an interested party, it was clear 
the Pope could not have consented to enter a deliberative body 
in which he would have been outvoted without a chance of re- 
sistance. Perhaps, after all, the most hopeful element in the 
present state of uffairs is to be found in the speech of the 
Marquis de Moustier in the Senate, and in his recent despatch 
to the Florence Cabinet. These are characterized by a really 
conciliatory spirit, and convey the assurance that France is 
determined to maintain the unity and the independence of Italy. 
The fact that Rome itself is now entirely free from French 
troops, and that but few remain even at Civita Vecchia, adds 
to the favourable impression thus produced. It is greatly to 
be wished, however, that the Marquis had spoken with more 
moderation in the remarks he made on Wednesday on the pro- 
posal of the Government of Signor Rattazzi to hold a European 
Conference, and in the meanwhile to effect a joint occupation of 
Rome by French and Italian troops, “ Wetook noteof the tirst pro- 
posal,” said M.de Moustier, “and rejected the second. If I maybe 
allowed coarsely to express my thoughts, I shall say we were invited 
not only to take the part of a dupe, but also that of a traitor. 
We therefore indigna: tly declined the complicity proposed to 
us with a sort of bonhomie which made it doubly insulting. 
From that moment the expedition to Rome was decided upon.” 
The proposal was a very natural one for any Italian Govern- 
ment to make, and it might have been accepted by France 
without any compromise of its sense or its honesty. No other 
course would have been so likely to lead to a gradual and 
peaceable solution of the question ; and, had it been adopted, 
the Marquis de Moustier, when defending his policy in the 
Corps Léyislatif, would probably not have had to meet on the 
one haud the Papal objections of M. Thiers, and, on the other, 
the popular criticisms of M. Jules Favre. 








LIBERALS AND THEIR LEADER. 


MONG the many political anomalies of the day, one of 
the greatest is the present position of the Liberal party 

in Parliament. That party has a recognised head, whom it 
refuses to support on critical occasions, and definite principles 
which it now shrinks from upholding. <A large number of its 
least trustworthy members glory in the genuineness of their 
Liberalism. In their opinion, atrue Liberal is bound not only 
to advocate advanced opinions, but also to pursue an inde- 
pendent course; that he ought at once to profess dislike for 
Tory notions, and to act so as to embarrass the leaders of the 
Liberal party. Indeed, too many Liberals are at this moment 
no better than political Bedouins. They are ready enough to 
attack others, or to defend themselves ; but they are unable to 
agree either as to the time or the manner best suited for a 
combined attack or defence. Besides, there are a few whose 
chief desire it is to be always on the winning side, and who 
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are terribly perplexed as to the chances of Mr. Disraeli or | 


Mr. Gladstone being hereafter greeted by the country as the 
real champion of Reform. If they were certain that Mr. Dis- 


enrol themselves among his friends; but as they are more than 
half doubtful about this, they prudently continue among the 
professed followers of Mr. Gladstone, whilst assiduously sup- 
porting with their votes the-measures of his rival. 

The sooner an end is put to this state of uncertainty and 
hypocrisy the better will it be alike for the cause of. Liberalism 
and for the credit of the members of the Liberal party. When 
a party is composed of men who labour to disorganize it instead 
of adding to its cohesion, the result is to sap the foundations 
of political morality. It is right that Liberals should exercise 
to the full their private judgment. If they consider the present 
occupants of the Treasury Bench to be more ardent Reformers 
than their immediate opponents, then let there be an open 
schism between them and their present political associates. On 
the other hand, should they still have confidence in the unswerv- 
ing honesty and straightforwardness of the leader of the Oppo- 
sition, then let that confidence be manifested by their conduct. 
However much it may be thought that the passing of a Reform 
Bill is all that the country requires for the time being, and 
however sincerely it may be held that agitation will now cease 
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for several years to come, there cannot be anything more 
certain than that agitation for important changes, so far from 
being allayed, is sure to rage hencetorth with still greater 
vehemence. The demand for legislative interference with many 
cherished and venerable institutions will be quite as loud and 
general as was the cry for Retorm in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment. What has been done is but the means to an end, 
Visionaries may consider that the newly-enfranchised electors 
will be satisfied with the triumph of marching to the polls in 
company with those who have heretofore had the monopoly 
of electing representatives, and that the old party watch- 
words will be as potent in the future as in the past. 
These, however, are delusions which are doomed to be 
rudely dispelled. The supineness of preceding Governments 
has not only left a large number of questions unsettled, 
but has engendered a feeling of discontent with those 
who neglected the opportunities they once had for dealing with 
them in an earnest and vigorous manner. For a time it 
seemed that nothing could be more successful than the policy 
of masterly inaction which, since the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, has distinguished successive Liberal Governments. 
Unusual facilities were then afforded to promising members of 
Whig families for occupying pleasant offices, and taking credit 
for serving their country. At present there is a large band of 
what may be termed official Liberals, each of whom expects a 
place, as a matter of course, should the Liberal party again 
return to power. Forthe most part, these deserving gentlemen 
cannot show any other qualitication than the fact of having 
beeu in office before, and some of them have what is too gene- 
rally accepted as the still stronger recommendation, that if 
they are reappointed to their old or similar posts, they will, 
atter a short occupancy of them, have served the country long 
enough to entitle them to handsome pensions. Now, the 
country, while duly grateful to the scions of Whig families who 
have really performed efficient service, is no longer in a mood 
to tolerate promotion to the most important offices of State on 
the ground of ties of family or friendship. The Liberal section 
of the country is especially desirous to see the ablest members 
of its party filling the posts of honour and responsibility. 
While the disorganized condition of the Liberal party is due 
in no small measure to the effects of the spirit of aristocratic 
exclusiveness displayed by its older members, it is also attributable 
to internal changes, which, because made in silence, have 
attracted little notice. These consist in the gradual increase, 
both in numbers and ability, of the Radical section, Formerly 
the Whig party used to produce men who displayed considerable 
capacity for acting as statesmen; but of late it has had no 
accessions to its ranks of men whose talents entitle them to the 
confidence and respect of the people. Indeed, a young man, 
on his entrance into public life, would as soon think of pro- 
claiming his adhesion to the principles of Somers and Fox as 
a young Tory would declare his admiration for Lord Eldon as 
a law reformer and Lord Castlereagh as an orator. It is the 
section of the party noted for holding what are styled advanced 
opinions that now attracts the recruits who desire to serve 
under the banner of Liberalism. There it is that we must look 
for popular favourites, and there we ought to look for popular 
Ministers. From the ranks of that section the next Liberal 
Premier must choose his colleagues, in order that he may obtain 
the country’s confidence. Fortunately, for the destinies of the 
party, Mr. Gladstone, its recognised leader, is thoroughly 
trasted by the more Liberal among its members. He may not 
coincide with them in all things. They may dislike his in- 


| clination to question the propriety of changes which they hold 
raeli would be taken at his own valuation, they would instantly | 


to be essential for the welfare of the community. On those 
vexed points, which have their origin in theological traditions, 
he is at variance with many who do not hesitate to follow 
his lead in general, because of the reliance they place in 
his uprightness and the esteem they have for him as a 
man. What they have both equally at heart is the desire 
to lessen, by a wise and feasible system of retrenchment, 
the burden of taxation which weighs so heavily on the nation’s 
energies, and renders the lives of the poorer classes so fraught 
with suffering. Even were Mr. Gladstone less acceptable than 
he is, there would be great difficulty in finding another member 
of the party who conld venture to dispute his title to its leader- 
ship. It is evident, however, that some exertion is required on 
his part in order to reorganize the party, and thereby con- 
solidate his own position. United action can take place only 
when there is a distinct policy based on general agreement. 
Soldiers may be excused for fighting in their own fashion when 
their officers dicline or neglect to give the word of command, 
There ought, then, to be a distinct understanding arrived at 
between the Liberal party and its leader as to what is to be 
their future course of action. At present, the Tories cannot 
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fai:ly be taunted with their want of principle by those who 
1e..uin from embodying their own principles in a programme. 
"’oeve may have been good reason for Mr. Gladstone’s reticence 
auring the recess; but he has every inducement now to break 
rilence and proclaim what he wishes to accomplish. We have 
no fear about the Liberals being long confined to the Opposi- 
tion benches, because we havea perfect disbelief in the reform- 
ing tendencies of the Government. Every indication proves 
how well the country distinguishes between true and sham 
reformers—between reformers who have convictions, and re- 
formers who have, and who mean to retain, office. Conscientious 
Tories are bemoaning the “Conservative surrender.” It is the 
duty of genuine Liberals to take advantage of the opportunity, 
and study to convert it into a real Liberal victory. 








A LEGAL DIGEST. 


ii is not without a feeling akin to despair that we entertain 

any proposition for the codification, consolidation, or 
digesting of the English law. We cannot help remembering 
how many commissions and committees have had the subject 
in hand; how they have pottered over it in various ways, now 
presenting voluminous reports, and now offering us specimens 
of the manner in which they deemed that the work should be 
done; and how, in spite of all this pawing of the air, and all 
these emphatic demonstrations, little or no progress has in 
reality been made, and we are still face to face with that mass 
of contradictory doctrines and precedents; of statutes in force, 
statutes repealed, or statutes obsolete; of cases which are, aud 
of cases which are not, useful or valuable as authorities, which, 
in all their rude and undigested copiousness, form the body of 
English law. Still we are not entirely without hope from the 





labours of the Commission appointed to inquire into the 
expediency of a digest of the law, and the best means of 
accomplishing that object; because, in the first place, it woul. 
be difficult to get together a body of men more competent to 
deal successfully with the subject, and because, in the second 
place, the scope of their inquiries was limited to a single and 
definite point. They were not called upon to consider the 
large and difficult question of the formation of a code, but 
were directed to confine their inquiries to the much easier and 
simpler one of the expediency of drawing up a digest. Lawyers 
will probably still be found to deny the necessity or expediency 
of compiling such a guide to the law as it actually is, because 
there is no subject connected with their own profession which 
is so plain that they will not dispute about it, and there is no 
abuse so glaring as not to be an object of tender affection to 
some effete Q.C., or some superannuated special pleader. But 
th» wreat body of the profession, and the public without 
exception, will readily concur in the arguments by which 
the commissioners vindicate and explain the course which they 
propose to take. Their account of the actual state of our law 
is singularly clear, concise, and exhaustive. The law, as they 
remind us, is derived from three very different sources. Its 
foundation is the common law, consisting of customs and 
principles handed down from remote time—venerable, no doubt, 
in their antiquity, but frequently altogether unsuited to the 
altered circumstances and state of society of the present day, and, 
moreover, embodied in records destitute of method,and exhibiting 
that portion of our law only in a fragmentary form. Upon 
this rather crazy basis the edifice of the statute law is reared. 
What that is like may be gathered from the fact that the edi- 
tion of the statutes in ordinary use consists of forty-five quarto 
volumes; that the acts they cuntain are arranged mainly in 
chronological order, and without any reference to their contents ; 
that although many of them have been repealed, have expired, 
or have otherwise ceased to be in force, there are no means 
of distinguishing effective from non-effective enactments—no 
authoritative guide to direct the steps of either student or 
practitioner through the legal jungle which he is compelled to 
traverse. But that is not all, nor the worst. There are still, 
as the commissioners point out, 1,300 volumes of reports, com- 
prising something like 100,000 cases, which must in theory be 
mastered before a person can be said to have obtained a 
thorough knowledge of the English law. Of these cases the 
report before us says, with equal truth and pungency—“ A 
large proportion are of no real value as sources or expositions 
of the law at the present day, Many of them are obsolete ; 





many have been made useless by subsequent statutes, by amend- | 
ment of the law, repeal of the statutes on which the cases were | 
decice |, or otherwise; some have been reversed on appeal, or | 
overruled in principle; some are inconsistent with or con- | 
tralictory to others; many are limited to particular facts or | 


do no more than put a meaning on mere singularities of ex- 
pression in instruments, or exhibit the application in particular 
instances of established rules of construction.” 

It is perfectly evident that, under these circumstances, in 
any case of difficulty or obscurity, it would be almost an end- 
less task to discover what the law on any subject really is, if it 
were not for the assistance afforded by text-books. No one 
competent to fourm an opinion will deny the value of that 
assistance; but it is very far from being all that is required. 
These works are, to a certain extent, useful indexes to the law; 
but then they are composed on no uniform principle ; they are 
of various degrees of merit; they have no authority; and they 
do not cover anything like the whole legal field. What we need 
is an authoritative statement of the whole law as it is derived 
from the three sources from which it springs. That want the 
commissioners propose to supply by means of a digest, 
exhibiting in acompendious form under each head the common 
law, the statute law, and the case law, as it really stands at 
the present day. Snch a digest, if it be properly executed, 
will yive us, in an orderly and systematic form, first the leading, 
and next the secondary principles of the law on each subject. 
It will then show the qualifications to which these principles 
are subject ; and its statements under all these heads will be 
supported by references to the authorities on which they are 
made. It is evident that a work of this kind will be cf the 
utmost value in actual business, from the facility with which 
it will enable a lawyer to refer at once to the whole law on any 
point. But that is the least part of the advantage to be 
derived from it. It cannot fail to suggest a more compre- 
hensive and scientific view of our law than can be taken either 
by practitioners or by text-writers, who are borne down by the 
mass of. materials—good, bad, and indifferent—with which 
they have to struggle. At present it is the reproach of 
EKnylish legal literature that, with a few honourable exceptions, 
our law-books are not so much books, in the proper sense of 
the term, as collections of cases, more or less skilfully arranged, 
but laying down no guiding principles for the student, and 
frequently affording him but slender assistance in picking his 
Way amongst -contradictory or irrelevant decisions. We may 
fairly expect to see an improvement in this respect when the 
rough work of collecting the materials with which the text- 
writer is to deal has been done for him by the compilers of 
the digest. 

A good digest will be of the greatest use to those who are 
engayed in the work of legislation, by enabling them, whether 
they are or are vot members of the legal profession, to ascertain 
readily what the law is on avy subject before they set about 
ameuding it. And it is obvious that its preparation must 
give rise to more or less important amendments in the law, 
since it will be impossible to allow the contradictory decisions 
or doctrines to stand, when their conflict is exposed in the 
process of collating and condensing the cases in which they 
are to be found. The commissioners are not, however content 
to base these recommendations on the ground of expedieucy. 
They insist that it is nothing less than a natioual duty to take 
care that the laws which every one is expected to obey should 
be exhibited “in a form plain, compendious, and accessible, 
and calculated to bring home actual knowledge of the law to 
the greatest: possible number of persons.” That is a doctrine 
to which we are certainly not disposed to demur; and we can 
only express our satisfaction that, after a long and painful 
struggle against professional prejudices, it has at last obtained 
acceptance at the hands of the eminent lawyers who have 
signed the report on which we are commenting. We are thus 
brought perceptibly nearer to that codification of our law which 
is the ultimate object of all legal reformers, and without which 
our system of jurisprudence will still remain ina great measure 
incomplete, unsystematic, and unscientific. Indeed, until we 
get a digest it is impossible that we should have a code. No 
code was ever yet evolved ont of a set of legal principles 
adopted by its framers; and such a process would certainly be 
peculiarly inappropriate and impracticable in England. The 
code of the future must be based upon the law of the present ; 
and that being so, it is obviously necessary, first to ascertain 
by means of a digest what that law really is. The measures 
which the commissioners propose to take for the attainment of 
their object. seem to us well adapted to the end in view. ‘They 
sugyest that they should themselves undertake the general 
oversight of the work; and as there can be no doubt 
that a digest, if it is to carry any authority, must have the 
sanction and be adopted on the responsibility of some bey 
whose opinions and judgment will carry weight with the 
profession and the public, we do not see that any preferable 
arrangement could be made. If the commissiouers are willing 


states of circumstances furnishing no general rule; and many | to undertake the work, it certainly cannot be in better hands ; 
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for while the professional eminence of most of them is indis- 
putable, the report before us is the best proof of the large and 
liberal spirit in which they will approach their task. The 

reparation of the draft of the digest must of course be com- 
mitted to barristers appointed for the purpose; and we do not 
know that it would have been possible to make the selection in 
a fairer way, or one more likely to obtain the services of the 
best men, than that which has been adopted by the com- 
missioners. Having chosen certain subjects with which to 
make a beginning, and the digest of which may afford a fair 
specimen of the whole work, they have invited the members of 
the profession generally to send in specimens of their workman- 
ship. The authors of the best of these specimens will be 
employed; and no doubt the commi:sioners will take care that 
they shall be paid in such a manner as to secure the devotion 
of their best energies to the work. If we are to have a digest 
in any moderate period, it must be compiled by men who will 
wake it, while it is in their hands, the main business of their 
lives. It must not be dallied with in a dilettante manner by 
those who merely devote to it the time they can spare from 
more pressing legal avocations. There are plenty of competent 
men in each inn of court, not overburdened with business, who 
will make it a labour of love, if only they are properly remune- 
rated. No doubt, if several snch men are emploved the cost 
will be considerable; but it will be insignificant in comparison 
with the important results that we may expect to derive trom 
reducing the unmanageable bulk of our law to a decent com- 
pass, from exhibiting its provisions in a lucid and systematic 
manuer, and from bringing a knowledge of its principles and 
their application within the reach of ali persons of intelligence 
and education. 








CABS AND LAMPS. 


| cabmen have given us another taste of their quality, 
and only half a day’s strike has been sufficient to convince 
us how disagreeable these gentlemen may make themselves 
when they take i into their heads to have the whip-hand of 
us. London looked as unlike itself as, except under some 
great natural convulsion, it could. For want of those 
miserable vehicles that curry us at the rate of sixpence 
a mile, there was desolation in the streets; and the 
effort of the more respectable hack brougham to fill up the 
vacant place only made the condition of things more dreary. 
They did their best, but the feat was too much for them. 
Ev-n their horses seemed to feel the hopelessness of the 
task which had been put upon them, for we observed in 
many instances that they hung their heads with a de- 
jectedness of spirit to which the most demoralized cab-horse 
rarely descends. Private carriages flashed along as usual, 
exciting, more particularly upon this occasion, a feeling of 
regret that they are conveniences reserved only for the few. 
As to the omnibuses, nothing can much affect them. Licensed 
to hold so many inside and out, they make their journeys with 
a stolid indifference to the revolutions which may affect lighter 
vehicles. Cabs may be convulsed; bot there is that in an 
omnibus which nothing can affect; and it was like the coming 
of a friend in the time of need to see one of these ponderons 
vehicles loom in sight. It looked like an assurance that the 
world of locomotion had not come to an end. Cabs might for 
the moment have retired in dudgeon, but omnibuses remained 
as a consvlation. But for all that, Tuesday was a dreary evening; 
and the only consolation one had was that the night, though 
cold, was dry. Cabmen might compel us to walk; but if man 
was obdurate, the heavens were merciful. A conjunction of 
remorseless cabmen and remorseless skies was not our doom. 
The shock of a cab-strike has thus passed off with less 
damage than we might have anticipated. But we have a right 





to ask why was there any damage at all? Wesee tnat one of | 


our contemporaries blames the cabmen because they did not 
resist that clause of the Metropolitan Traffic Act which 
stipulates that every cab shall carry at least one lamp at night 
while the Bill was before Parliament. 
anu available argument, England at all times expects every 
man to do his duty ; and if cabmen are so stupid as to suppose 
that they have done their duty when they have paid it, they must 
be taught that this is not the case. A cabman who properly 
appreciates his position as not only an Englishman but a loco- 
motor of Englishmen, ought to feel that he is bound to watch 
the proceedings of the Legislature, and maintain the inde- 
pendence of his order against any subtle provision which may 
Creep into an Act of Parliament. And perhaps there are few 
men who have better opportunities of following the deliberations 
of the Legislature than cabmen. What can be more enviable 


Well, that is no doubt | 





than their calm and placid lives? Less favoured mortals are 
fain to hurry hither and thither on foot, or on the back of an 
omnibus, or inside a cab, or in the underground railway : 
they must take their chance. But a cabman is not so pre- 
cariously situated. All he has to take is his fare; and in those 
frequent intervals in which he stands idle on the ranks he must 
enjoy leisure for intellectual pursuits vouchsafed only to a few, 
which his country may reasonably expect he should employ in 
reading the debates in Parliament. 

Judging the cabmen from this point of view, they ought to 
have made their grievance known months ago, and if it had 
then become necessary for them to bring into play the ultima 
ratio of cabmen as well as kings—a strike—they should have 
done so when we were in the height of the season. A strike 
then would have been such a blow as one does not, thank 
goodness, often meet with; and it would have been all the more 
effective because just at that time the tailors were standing out. 
Sach a concurrence of misfortunes as that London should in 
the same hour be deprived of clothes and cabs was an event 
so awful, that the most bloated aristocracy in the world—if 
there is anywhere a more bloated one than our own—must 
have been brought to its senses. It is therefore a twofold 
mistake which the cabmen have committed. They have 
wronged us and they have wronged themselves. We might 
forgive them our own little grievance, but we cannot but con- 
demn them for not selecting a time for their strike which 
would have made it far more annoying than it was on 
Tuesday. Still they made their mark, Atter all that we have 
witnessed in the way of trade combinations, a cab strike is the 
most effective, the most annoying, the most insuperable. If 
the journeymen tailors take it into their heads to sulk, we can 
wear our old clothes for a few weeks longer. A suspension of 
the industry of puddlers in South Stafford, or in the north of 
England, affects us more or less mediately; but most of us 
are sutistied with a moderate amount of manufactured iron for 
domestic use; and as for the stupendous products of our 
foundries, if we cannot get them at home, we can get them 
from abroad, But if our London supply of cabs at any moment 
fails, our case is hopeless. We wish to go to this party, or 
that theatre, and we cannot, solely because the Legislature says 
to the cabman, “ You must carry a lamp,” and the cabman 
says that he won't. But the case is more provoking when we 
think how stupidly this collision between the Legislature and 
the cabmen has come about. The genius of ignorance and 
stupidity seems to have superintended the framing 6f the 
Metropolitan Traffic Act. It has levelled a fatal blow at two 
of the most important industries in the metropolis. It prac- 
tically provided that the costermongers and itinerant dealers 
should cease from off the face of the metropolis, and it has so 
legislated with regard to cabmen as to drive them into revolt. 

Everybody knows that the cab-driving trade is one of those 
occupations in which a man earns a living, so to speak, by the 
skin of his teeth. In fact, if the persons who hire him paid 
him only what he has a legal right to demand, he would not 
live at all. In that case, the best purpose to which he could 
apply his cab and horse would be to sell them for what he 
could get for them, and emigrate with the proceeds. We must 
confess that in this matter our sympathies are with our well- 
proved friends the “ cabbies.” Possibly they are not the best 
of men, but we donbt whether the M.P.’s who voted for the 
passing of the Metropolitan Act would be better if they were 
in their places. In the weather we have felt this week we 


| suspect there are few, even robust, persons who would not 


rather have ridden inside a cab than outside But suppose 
we were to add a pelting shower of rain by way of diversion 
from the frost, and then bring the frost back aguin to 
freeze the saturated congeries of garments which a cab- 
man wears. It is easy, sitting before the fire, to fancy 
how privileged these men must be to live the greater 
part of their lives in the invigorating fresh air, But the 
life is not a cheerful one; its work is all the harder because it 
involves no exercise; and if the men who earn their bread in 
this inactive activity are occasionally somewhat testy, they 
have a right to make a large demand on onr forbearance. Why 
then oppress the cabmen by the absurd leyislation which has 
added to their hardly tolerable burden a load they cannot bear P 
Whether they were right or wrong in leaving us in the lurch on 
Tuesday, is quite beside the question, The Leyislature has 
taken a false step, and the cabmen had right, though perhaps 
not policy, on their side when they revolied. If they have 
acted unwisely, it was because the folly of Parliament provoked 
them. The fact is beyond all doubt, that if the cabmen are to 
carry lamps, they must receive some compensation, The 
Metropolitan Traffic Act imposed the burden without that 
which would have made it bearable. But this cannot last. 
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Parliament says, ‘“‘ Up with the lamps.” The cabmen reply 
“Then down with the duty.” And down the duty must come, 
or we shall have a permanent repetition of the scenes of Tuesday 


night. 








PERSONAL RATING. 


T is. to be feared that before a House of Commons can be re- 
turned under the new Reform Act, Parliament will have again 

to face the troublesome question of the compound householder. 
We quite agree with Mr. Gladstone that it would not be well 
to reopen the discussion of this question with a view to the 
alteration of the Bill of last session. ‘I'be law has been made, 
and it is entitled to a fair trial. Still it is unfortunate that 
thus far it has hardly come into operation before we hear com- 
plaints that it is working as badly as it well can, and that the 
stoutest opponents of household suffrage are the householders 
whom it has enfranchised. It is a remarkable comment on 
the arguments of those extreme. politicians who have represented 
the people as shut out from the privileges of the Constitution 
bya tyrannous oligarchy, that no sooner are they admitted 
within its pale than they seem to wish to get out of it again— 
at least if they are only to enjoy its privileges on the condition 
of personal rating. Lord Henley’s experience of their senti- 
ments on this point is in accord with the experience of others. 
AJl.small tenants are not politicians, though many with whom 
he has conversed surprised him by the interest they took in 
the proceedings of Parliament. But a vast number are not 
politicians, and do not care whether they have a vote or not. 
The incidence of the suffrage upon these amonnts to a fine of 
twelve or fourteen shillings per annum for that which they do 
not want, and, on such terms, would rather not have. There 
is this additional hardship, that the fine is imposed, as in the 
case of female householders, where the suffrage is not con- 
ferred. But the question of personal rating takes a much 


graver form than the indifference of the householder to the | 


boon which has been conferred upon him. We have to look to 


the probable effect of the personal rating clause on the collection | 


of the rates. The prospect at present is not encouraging. 
small tenements were easy of collection, and were almost 
certain to be realized. Whether the tenements were empty or 
occupied they were paid by the owner, who might compound 
for forty, fifty, or a hundred such houses. 


are fifteen thousand compound houses. ‘lhe collection must 


now be made from the tenants of each of them; and it is | 


already certain that, while more collectors must be employed 
for the purpose, the sums collected will fall considerably short 
of what was paid under the old system, 


which many of them are not able to bear. They are not, per- 
haps, indisposed to accept the suffrage if they could get it for 
nothing. In that case they might, perhaps, turn it to profit, 
But it is one thing to be paid for your vote, and another to 
pay for it. Amongst these poor househvlders there are 
numbers who are not many degrees removed from paupers. 
They cannot pay the rate; they are summoned for non- 
payment; their goods are taken in execution; and they go 
into the workhouse. ‘The result is that no one is benefited. 
The parish loses the rate; the landlord loses his rent; the 


honseholder loses his half-dozen articles of furniture; the | 


collector loses his time, and the parish gains an additional | 
| a growing taste for morality as a sudden fit of it on the part of 


| writers who have allowed the sort of stuff they now condemn 
to ripen without making any attempt to stifle it. 


burden, 
This is not an imaginary description of the working of the 
personal rating clause. The collectors of weekly rents have 


already had practical proof of its influence upon them. In | 
one case a collector who ordinarily should have received £12 on | 
The poor-rate is levied | 
In order to pay it the tenant must fall into arrears | 
with his landlord. With the natural propensity of arrears to | 


his Monday round only got 10s. 64d. 
quarterly. 


grow, they increase until the tenant, losing all hope of paying 
them, solves the knot by moonlight flitting. At a meeting in 
Lambeth the other day, one of the speakers, who collects for 
some hundreds of small houses, expressed his conviction that 


the net result of the personal rating clause would be that | 


Jandlords would lose their rent to a much greater degree | , 
| gloom in which the authoress constantly enveloped her pictures, 


than they now do, and that the number of ratepaying 


defaulters would be so large that the parish would saffer | ; 
He also bore witness to the fact that | second, we get theatrical lights half down, a melodramatic 
| strumming of fiddles, and a notion of something going on upo 


most severely, 
the tenants are, as a rule, indifferent to the franchise, 


Out of three hundred from whom he is in the habit of collecting, — 


he said he did not. know fifty who wanted votes, while all the 


others said that they did not want them, and that they were | 
It is a singular result of the | 


satisfied with the old system. 
new Reform Act that it has hardly come into operation when 





In Lambeth there | 
| quarterly rates from weekly tenants is very considerable, 


That is not all. A | 
burden is cast upon the tenants, whether they like it or not, | it must be so everywhere. 
| fore, that when Parliament meets for the regular session the 





it discloses the indifference of a considerable portion of the 
people to the franchise. It can no longer be said that a bloated 
aristocracy withheld the suffrage from men who are longing for 
it with all the desire of their souls, The bloated aristocracy 
have done just the reverse. They have gone out into the 
highways and bye-ways, and have compelled the passers by to 
come in. And now we shall probably have an agitation to 
release those who have had the franchise conferred upon them 
against their will, and restore them to their old position. Mr, 
Disraeli will have to carry the education of his party a little 
further, and set them a lesson out of Mr. Gladstone’s book. The 
people have been compelled to “ come in,” in too arbitrary a 
manner. Mr. Gladstone gave sound advice upon this subject, 
He proposed that tenauts who wanted to vote should apply to 
have their names placed upon the register, and should pay 
their taxes directly, while those who did not want votes should 
remain as they were. That was a reasonable proposition, and 
it is one to which we must eventually revert. It would be a 
test of the fitness of the tenant to have a vote. A man hardly 
deserves the suffrage who will shrink from paying twelve or 
fourteen shillings a year for it; and, on the other hand, it is 
cruel to say to those who do not want it that they must take it 
whether they want it or not. Wherever the Act has come into 
operation it is found that it will not work, ‘he municipal authori- 
tiesof Norwich have memorialized the House of Commons, urging 
that the operation of the rate-paying clauses of the new Reform 
Act is such as to call for inquiry and reconsideration. The task 


_ of collecting the rates in that city has become one so full of 


difficulties and annoyances, that persons of all parties and 
classes have resolved to agitate for the repeal of these clauses, 
Their effect is that the number of assessments has been 
increased from 7,800 to upwards of 21,000. In other 
words, upwards of thirteen thousand householders whose 
rates have hitherto been paid for them by their landlords 
have now to pay them themselves. The collection of 
the rates, which, under the old system, was a_ perfectly 
simple matter, is now such a cause of heart-burning to the 
poor, that scenes of strife and turmoil, if not of actual riot, 
are anticipated as the probable result. Many of the 


Under the law which has been abolished, the rates levied upon | small tenements of Norwich “are,” says the memorial of the 
_ Town Council, *‘ occupied by actual paupers, or by persons on 
_ the very verge of pauperism;” “ many thousands of tenements 


| heretofore compounded tor by the landlords, are occupied by 


tenants at weekly rents;” and “the difficulty of collecting 


owing to their circumstances, and to their frequent changes 
from place to place.” This is precisely the case in all the 


| poor districts in London: in Bethnal Green, Hackney, St. 


George the Martyr, Lambeth, &. It stands to reason that 
We have very little doubt, there- 


compound householiJer, who occupied last session so much of its 
time, will again berome the subject of discussion. But this 
time Parliament will have the advantage of fact to guide it 
through a question which, after the experience we have had, 


| ought no longer to present any difficulty. 








HOT NOVELS. 


d hae vigorous declamation which has been recently used 
towards a certuin class of novels does not so much indicate 


The trade 


of romance-mongering, as it may be called, required a certain 
fashion, and if the upholsterers or publishers found the public 
craving for naked Cupids, it was only natural that they should 
stock their establishments with popular articles. The style 
crept amongst us very gradually, and, like many other vices, 
will be found on scrutiny to have been once a virtue, an angel 
which has become a devil. The passionate subtlety and vigour 
which distinguished the works of Charlotte Bronté are tran- 
slated by “ Ouida” into sensuous animalism ylossed over with 
words which rather indicate impurity than hide it. In the 
first there was something refreshing and healthy, despite the 


a gloom like that in which Beethoven liked to compose; in the 


the stage which is done in a few houses at Christmas under 
the mistletoe. We would not for a moment compare the books 
of those writers but for the fact of those books being pes 
written by women and being representative of what 1s good an 


bad in the hot school of fiction. 
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Why ladies should write hot novels is a difficult problem to 
solve. If we were to accept those singular ravings after broad 
shoulders and moustaches as indicating a general feeling 
existent in the modern female mind, it would not raise our 
opinion ofthe sex. The way to look at the matter, however, is 
this, women write for men just as they dress for men. Those 
books so full of inarticulate murmuring after seducers are 


intended for the use of males. They represent the compliment | 


which the feminine part of English human nature pays to the 
masculine portion. We are presented at the opera with as 
much of the form of beauty as beauty can venture to display 
with a safe conscience, and in our studies or club-rooms where 
Mudie is in requisition, we can get glimpses of the most secret 
recesses of the heart as it burns with the fire of passions, and 
leaps in fits and starts into positively scorching flames of guilty 
affection. For ina hot novel the love must be improper—it is 
nothing to speak of, if not improper. The fact of its being 
adulterons imparts to it a relish which the fair writer never for 
a moment allows you to pass over; she commends it on that 
score as stronyly as a host commends his wine. In the days of 
Fielding or Smollett passages of this sort invariably led to 
direct cousequences, and the affair was over without any exhi- 
bition of the fine art of unchastity which consists in dwelling 
for three volumes upon the brink of a moral cesspool; but now 
we have changed all that. Hot novels are constructed upon a 
different principle. Coarseness might repel; you huve the 
snake without its rattle. We have also introduced blasphemy 
as a new feature. Courage, according to Dr. Johnson, is one 
of the first of virtues; if people do not possess it, it is supposed 
they have no security fur keeping any other. The compiler of 
hot novels has courage enough to defy decency and religious 
scruples in the same breath. A heroine places hell on one 
side and her lover on the other. This must have a fine 
effect upon the growing romantic intellect of the period. 
A young lady or a young gentleman interested in a woman, 
vibrating between damnation and a sensibility for other 
people’s husbands, must acquire, without knowing it, a noble 
regard for duty and similar weaknesses. We do not mean to 
say that bot novels are intended as food for young stomachs, 
or that the writers are bound to supply pap; but we merely 
indicate the circumstance, and may venture to assert that even 
adult persons may be slightly shocked at finding in a book 
delirious eroticisms side by side with pious associations. 

There is not much nse in protesting that art suffers by all 
this, for we are told that the prime object of art is to please, 
and that hot novels run through editions like wildfire. The 
object of hot novels is to sell, and their aim is, of course, 
attained when the publisher is satisfied; but it is worth our 
while to reflect a little on the consequence of making our novels 
still hotter. ‘There is only one degree further. Dresses must 
cease to be décolletée at a point, and even for their own sakes 
hot novels must preserve a bearable temperature. But we may 
be acclimatized to find them tolerable just us practice enables 
us to sit in the extreme chamber of a Turkish bath, We must 
remember that Swift might be read without blushing by ladies 
at one time, and there is no reason why we should not acquire 
a strong-minded disregard for propriety by giving our days and 
nights to the perusal of hot novels. If we are to have them 
let us have them in the French manner. The French novels 
are hot enough in all conscience, but they are at least works of 
art in their own way, which ours are not. They are keenly dis- 
sective, and contain valuable studies of mental monstr« sities, 
whereas our performances are as worthless as exhibitions 
like that of Juliana Pastrana. We might bear in mind that 
we have such writers of fiction amongst us as George Eliot, 
in whose works we find an exquisite sympathy with all that is 
truly emotional, without an admixture of elements which cause 
a novel to heat in its contents like a bundle of damp refuse. 
Those hot novels do not contain true pictures of Enylish 
society, they are as false in drawing and colouring as the daubs 
published for the kitchen in halfpenny papers. And the worst 
of them is that they exclude better things. Those wonderful 
heroines who despise conventionalities to any extent required, 
do as much mischief to purely-designed women, as the feminine 
horsebreakers do to unmarried and steady young damsel. 
We ron the risk of being educated to like nothing in fiction bat 
What is fast, and of considering every heroine slow who is 
not rer-dy to underge a whole series of embracesvaried by 
ecstatic imayininus. Those foaming young women who are 
how in such reqnest at the libraries are the legitimate de- 
scendants of Sappho, the poetry of Sappho being lost in the 
transmission. Mr. Swinburne, we begin to think, was hardly, 
because prematurely, dealt with, If he had deferred his book, 
We cannot see how critics who attacked him could praise the 
Writers of hot novels. These ingenious prod»«ts have only to 





be cultivated with energy in order to outdo the boldest efforts 
in aphrodisiac literature. 








LONDON IN SQUARES, 


7S construction of squares in London has, so to speak, 

provincialized it. By provincialized, we mean that this 
construction has introduced iuto our metropolis those elements 
which enter more legitimately into the formation of a country 
town. Now, the essential elements of a country town are 
scandal, a system of cliqueship, minute and frivolous ambitions, 
and a general loca] tone which may be assumed at once as the * 
most distinctive feature of the place. In such a city as London, 
one would reasonably imagine the intrusion of such elements as 
we have detailed simply impossible. But those who may feel 
inclined to doubt it have yet to form an acquaintance with the 
society of our metropolitan squares. 

Our squares, indeed, form quite little towns of themselves. 
The local clergymen are thought as much of by their particular 
attendants from these squares as if each were the rector of a 
town. No provincial ecclesiastic potentate who rides his horse, 
who gives good dinners, whose bows are regulated by the wealth 
or position of those to whom he condescends, could be more 
discussed than the parish clergymen of our squares. Some 
squares are more typical than others. Provincialism cannot of 
course be supposed to exist in such squares as Grosvenor, 
Berkeley, or Eaton. If you want to get the true provincial 
spirit, you must go further west. In some of these western 
squares, the only metropolitan element to be found is imported 
by gentlemen fresh from the hum and shock of the City. There 
is no mistaking the walk, the language, the dress of these 
gentlemen. Their gait is eminently one of business. Watching 
them of a summer’s evening “ taking the air” in their squares, 
you find their movements to be just the movements of the 
swarms that throng the environs of Threadneedle-street and 
Cheapside. There is a species of alacrity in their motion, as 
if the hesitation of a step would lose the gain of some suppo- 
sititious quotation. The studies from life offer.d by these 
squares are sometimes very fine. Take the busivess-man, who 
comes home and tells his wife that he is on the brink of in- 
solvency. It may be that this is the first time that a reverse 
has come upon either, and it is natural enough that the first 
persons the wife should think of are—bher acquaintance. She 
can submit to everything, but the anticipation of the opinions 
of her friends galls and worries her. It will be, “ Do you 
know that Mrs. T. has given up her carriage?” “ Dear me! 
pray, how do you know?” ‘“ Why, my little girl goes to the 
same school with the danghter; that’s how we heard it.” 
* Well, there are some people, you know, whom I can't pity 
half so much as others.” ‘ Pride must have a fall, und con- 
sidering,” &c. The wife knows nothing of business, and there- 
fore her husband will not take the trouble to explain why be 
cannot leave the square. What is she supposed to know of 


- mortgaged furniture and the unpleasantness of removing furni- 


ture that no longer belongs to them P 

Here is another study. Every square, more or less, has one 
such study: but let usin the present instance call him a General 
in the army who has retired, and who lives on his pay and 
the park. He is a very important man. He knows that there 
are plenty of commercial folk living around him: he knows 
also that most cornmercial people have a strong predilection 
towards the army; consequently he permits himself seldom to 
be seen, so that when he enters amidst the money-making 
multitude, he may impress all present with a lively sense of 
his significance. There is something majestic in his greeting ; 
but, mind you, he does not recognise everybody, You may 
detect perhaps another stady—a man who may have left no 
end of cards on the General without ever getting one of them 
returned, What is the cause? It is possible that you will 
find the man above mentioned to keep ashop somewhere. This 
is his crime; but the General is pitiless in his social justice. 
Little boys and little girls will be found in abundance playing 
about these sqnares. A delicions cliqueship subsists amongst 
them too. They are divided into parties, and play in groups, 
and there is a tacit recognition on the part of the children of 
city people of the superiority of the children of professional 
people. Young men will also be fonnd in these squares, The 
most noticeable is the young man who is supposed to be in the 
army. Yet it is certain that if he is in the army he is never 
in his regiment. We donot say that this young man is always 
guilty of rumouring the profession he is eupposed to be envaged 
in; it is sometimes the joke of a sarcastic wit—the Joe Miller 
of the square, perhaps—who attached him to the only calling 
for which he appeared fit. It is astonishing what a number 
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of such military men there are floating about. Can the 
assumption of an officer-like aspect, of officer-like slang, of 


officer-like belongings, be based upon the prospect it affords of — 


successful matrimonial speculations ? 


The provincial element of scandal in these metropolitan | 


squares plentifully abounds, 


most melodramatic complexion. However honest these people 
may be in reality, in the eyes of their neighbours they do not 
remain honest very long. Somehow or other a whisper will 
get abroad about any one of these families eminently prejudi- 
cial to them—a whisper, the rapidity of whose circulation, and 
the readiness with which its scandal is accepted, is propor- 
tioned to the amount of injury it is likely to inflict. It would 
be, no doubt, a prodigious feat for any one to discover where 
such whispers begin. ‘This, which is, perhaps, in a country 
town one of the most difficult undertakings in the world, is in 
London simply impossible. One reason, perhaps, of its impos- 
sibility in London is because it is so completely unexpected. 
And in London proper, be it said, it never occurs. But in 
London provincialized it is carried on quite as much as in any 
country town the majority of whose population consists of 
elderly spinsters. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tue Sirent Memper. 


Tue full attendances of both Houses on the Abyssinian 
debates have melted away. ‘The greater portion of Peers and 
M.P.’s returned to the country as soon as it appeared that no 
party move was contemplated by the Opposition. Mr. Disraeli 
caught an attuck of lumbago in walking home on Tuesday 
se’nnight, and in his absence the duty of leading the House of 
Commons has been judiciously discharged by Lord Stanley. 
This week the principal business in the Lower House has con- 
sisted of putting questions to Ministers and listening to their 
replies. From twenty to thirty questions every night, ranging 
over the business of every State department, are pretty good 
evidence that the privilege is not likely to fall into desuetude. 
It is, indeed, not seldom abused, and all the vigilance of the 
Speaker and Sir Erskine May is exercised and required in order 
to prevent the appearance on the votes of “reasoning” 
questions, of inquiries which “ beg the question,” and of others 
still less defensible, which convey personal imputations. We 
see the process when members rise in their places to give notice 
of an intention on such a day to ask such a question of this or 
that Minister. Nv one can come between them and the notice 
they have written; but when it is handed in it comes under the 
surveillance of the authorities of the House, and when we see 
it next day in the Votes, it often appears much abridged and 
purged of offensive imputations, 

The practice of putting questions is acceptable and popular 
in the House. It is, as a modern invention, somewhat akin 
to firearms. It puts the weak and strong upon an equality. 
To question a Minister, a member need not be eloquent. 


once or twice every week, He has only to write a notice in 
the evening and hand it in to the clerk at the table. Next 
day, when his turn comes, and the Speaker looks in his direc- 
tion, he has but to rise and read it from the paper. 
members unjustitiably assume that every one has the Votes in 
his hand, and simply say—“ I beg to ask the Secretary for 
#0-and-so, the question which stands in my name.” Mr. 
J.S. Mill once did this in his “green and sallet-days,” but as 
he had made a long, dry, technical, but inferential question a 
weapon of attack against the Government, Mr. Disraeli insisted 


Some few of the residents may | 
happen to be so singularly exclusive as to make their habits, | 
their movements, their methods of existence, mysteries of the | 


} 
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| 
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at least six hundred viceroys over him in St. Stephen’s. Not 
a regiment can be moved, or a shot fired at Shoeburyness, or a 
ship ordered home, without a liability to interpellation. The 
questions range from a European Congress to a convict’s 
“skilly "—from a Continental war to a pauper’s bed, or a 
bullock unjustly suspected of cattle plague. Disappointed 
contractors, rival inventors, envious friends, implacable enemies, 
find no difficulty in moving a member of Parliament to put 
some invidious question, or insist upon some explanation, or 
ask for some returns. The notices put upon the paper are 
often calculated to try the equanimity of the Minister pretty 
sharply, and the Whigs at one time, after a long spell of 
office, made many enemies and alienated some friends by pooh- 
poohing the querist and answering in an “ uppish” and offen. 
sive manner. Let it be said, to the credit of the present 
Government, that their courtesy at “ question-time” is exem- 
plary. They acknowledge the right of the House to know 
what is going on, and are content to live in a fierce light of 
publicity, while one or two Ministers—notably Lord Stanley— 
seem to delight in taking the House into their confidence. 
There was a certain historical interest in the scene in the 
Upper House on Tuesday, when Earl Russell moved his reso. 
lutions on education. Not more than forty or fifty peers were 
present, and these listened with languid attention. The subject 
might be considered to have especial interest in the eyes of 
the episcopal bench, yet not a single archbishop was present, 
and only two bishops—St. David’s and Rochester. The Prime 
Minister was in his place, but left the reply to the President 
of the Committee of Council four Education, who came armed 
with statistical and other documents in defence of the present 
system. Lords Russell and Clarendon were the only peers on 
the first Opposition bench. Lord Houghton occupied a seat 
behind Earl Russell, and appeared likely at one time to address 
their lordships, as did the Earl of Harrowby, who sat on the 
first cross bench below the table—the seat occupied by the 
Prince of Wales when he attends a debate. Mr. Lowe, author 
of the much-abused Revised Code, which resolved all grants 
into a capitation grant, payable only according to the measure 
of proved capacity in the individual scholars, was present on 
the steps of the throne, and had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Duke of Marlborough, as the head of the Education Office, 
speak with approval of his drastic and once unpopular remedy. 
Earl Russell had an especial right to address the House on 
the subject of education, because it was he who in 1839, with 
the assistance of the late Lord Lansdowne, laid the foundation 
of the present system of education, supported by Parliamentary 
grants, and administered by the Committee of Privy Coxneil. 
I remember him when Prime Minister in 1850 declaring the 
necessity for further inquiry and information respecting the 
state of education among the poor, and annoancing, upon Mr. 


_ Heywood’s motion, the intention of the Government to issue a 


He | 
may not be able even to write grammatical English, as we see | 
- to say whether a system of general education appeared to him 


Some | 


Royal Commission to inquire into the revenues and education 
of the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. So long ago 
as the year 1851, upon the vote of £150,000 for public education 
in Great Britain—it had swelled to £800,000 in 1862, and the 
report of the Commission showed that the cost might be ex- 
pected to increase to £2,000,000, and not improbably to 
£5,000,000—Lord J. Russell being asked by Liberal members 


to be of practicable attainment, replied that he thought that 
the ground was then cleared for a scheme of national education 
which should be satisfactory to all ranks and sects of the com- 
munity. I recollect the lively pleasure which this announce- 


| ment diffused: among the members present in the House, and 


on his reading it all, while the inattentive but not unamused , 


House went off into a murmar of private talk. 
sions are infrequent, constituencies may be usefully reminded, 
from time to time, by means of “ questions,” that their member 
is in town, and attending to bis Parliamentary duties. He has 
only to think of something which a section of the public would 
be interested to know, and ascertain whom to “ interpellate,” 


When divi- | 


and then his name appears twice in the newspapers—once . 


among the notices, and next day in the reports of the debates. 

Nothing shows more clearly than the “questions,” the 
extent to which the Honse of Commons is assuming to itself, 
if not the executive of the country, at least the control of the 
executive. The questions begin at half-past four, and when 
there is a plentiful crop of them, such as the November session 
has furnished, they occupy the time of the House for the 
greater part of an hour. If the head of a department is king 
in his office in Downing-street, he is made to feel that he has 


not least among the Conservative benches. The _ religious 
element was, however, the great obstacle, and it was found 
impossible to devise any plan which could enlist the active 
co-operation and cordial and friendly rivalry of religious sects. 
The result was that the noble lord held by the denominational 
system, and I fear lauded it as the only possible system. 
Another reminiscence on this subject may be pardoned. Many 
of us remember Mr. W. J. Fox, and his annual resolutions 0 
favour of the establishment of free schools for secular educa- 
tion, to be supported by local rates, and managed by committees 
elected by the rate-payers. His resolution in May, 1851, was 
negatived by a majority of 139 against 41, yet the seed thea 
and since sown has borne fruit, and public opinion has almost 
come round to the view then entertained by a small minority. 
All parties were then as now agreed that children ought to 
receive not only secular but religious instruction. But Mr. Fox 
argued with great ability and fulness of illustration, that 
religions teaching should be left to be given out of school 
hours by the ministers of different religious persuasions. His 
scheme, notwithstanding, made no provision for the performance 
of this duty. It was said that the canons of the Church 
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religious education to the children and young persons of his , 


parish ; but every one knows that this duty has been in too | 


many instances neglected, and it was declared to be unreason- 
able to expect that the clergy would undertake, without 


payment, duties that had fallen into desuetude, so long as there | 


was a chance of shifting them upon the schoolmaster. Church- 
men in those days manifested a not unnatural reluctance to 
leave children to the chance of obtaining religious instruction 
from tie proselytizing zeal or sense of responsibility which the 
clergy might cutertain, when they remembered in how many 
- instances the clergy of the Established Church were unfitted by 
“ taste aad by habits from undertaking the religious education 


- of the children of their respective parishes. 


When the knots of M.P.’s used to meet in private to discuss 
;Mr. Fox’s project of secular education, an alternative was 
suggested—must I say it P—by the Silent Member, which has 
dropped out of view, but which possibly offers a solution more 
likely to be adopted at the present time than when party 
feeling ran high, and when there was less toleration and less 
disposition to co-operation among men of opposite sects and 
parties. Since all were agreed that the scholars ought to be 
religiously instructed, why, it was asked, should not a suf- 
ficient pecuniary provision be made for the religious as well as 
the secular education of the children? Suppose, it was sug- 
gested, a certain sum per head were paid ont of the schovl- 
rate for the religious education of each child, to the minister 
selected by his parents ? The expense, it was argued, was the 
last consideration that ought to interpose, because there is no 
greater waste or extravagance than in allowing children to 
grow up ia ignorance of social, moral, and religious duties. I 
remember Mr. lox telling the House, upon the authority of a 
report from the chief constable of Salford, that the punishment 
of offenders in Manchester and Salford cost as much as would 
be sufficient to educate the entire population. What is true 
of Manchester is also presumably true of every borough and 
parish in the kingdom. 

Perhaps this may be the place to state that a growing 
feeling prevails among the Liberal M.P.’s favourable to a really 
national system of education—that the subject ought to be 
dealt with by a reformed Parliament. The Government have 
already quite sufficient work on their hands for the session 
beginning on the 13th February. It is hoped that many 
respectable myths and exploded sectarian bigotries which have 
heretofure scared members on both sides from approaching 
certain subjects, will vanish in the new Parliament elected by 
a larger number of the working classes. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





A xew civil court has recently been established at Marseilles; 
and the judge, in taking his seat the other day for the first 
time, congratulated his colleagues on the bench, and the gentle- 
men of the bar, on the favour which had been done them, and 
on the additional chances of professional advancement which 
the new court created. He exhorted them to show their grati- 
tude to the Government, and he pointed out that this might 
be done by recording “ energetic votes” in favour of the 
oficial candidates at the next election, Marseilles having 
hitherto been celebrated for returning Opposition members. 
Hereupon, the Daily News, which never loses an opportunity 
of rapping “the Second Empire” over the knuckles, preaches 
a long and dismal sermon on the corruption of all things, 
political, social, intellectual, and moral, in the France of the 
present day; on the similarity which may be traced between 
the condition of our neighbours and that of the Romans during 
the decadence of the Imperial power; and on the “ electoral 
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way; they merely expressed the judge’s opinion that his 
fellow-labourers ought to give their support to the Government. 
It was very improper to say anything of the kind; bat between 
an injudicious utterance of opinivn and “ electoral corruption ” 
there is a wide distinction. With one sentence of the Daily 
News, however, we can heartily agree. The conduct of the 
French judge, we are told, “is not the corruption or the 
intimidation which in England is purchased by wealthy 
candidates or powerful supporters.” ‘True. In England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, where small constituencies place the 
voter at the mercy of the great landlord or man of wealth, and 
where there is no ballot to protect the humble, something more 
is done than the mere recommendation of such or such a vote. 
The elector is paid his price, and expected to do his work; or 
is simply driven up to the polling-booth as one of a herd of 
sheep, and commanded to vote as his proprietor directs. 





Ir has been well said that when we are telling a fib we 
should “keep probability in view,” lest men at once detect the 
untruthfulness of what we are uttering. The Cardinal de 
Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, who made a furious speech 
against Italy in the French Senate on Friday week, seems not 
to be aware of this salutary rule, or to have recklessly dis- 
regarded it. Not only did he assert that the arms, shoes, and 
clothing of the majority of the Garibaldians in the late attempt 
on Rome were furnished from the arsenals of Florence, but he 


| affirmed as a fact that many of the killed and wounded among 





corruption” which was enforced from the bench by the new | 


judge. There is a great deal of exaggeration in all this— 
of exaggeration likely to have a mischievous effect, since it 
tends to alienate the friendship of a great nation, which 
has shown itself of late years disposed to forget (as we our- 
selves are) the animosities of a more ignorant time. The 
French public cannot but be aware that no other people are 
treated in this carping fashion, except, perhaps, the Americans 
by the Tory press; and they must feel the bitterness of such 
attacks in proportion to their singularity in these days of 
international goodwill. The observations of the jadge were 
undoubtedly in very bad taste, and we have not a word to 
offer in their vindication; but to say that they amounted to 
“electoral corruption” is absurd. They neither held out a 
reward nor threatened a punishment for voting in this or that 


the insurgents had upon them certificates bearing the words, 
** Soldier on extraordinary leave,” or ‘‘ Soldier on leave to join 
Garibaldi.” Now, the first statement is of course within the 
bounds of reason, though for our own part we do not give any 
credence to it; but the second is too preposterous for con- 
sideration. Supposing the Italian Government to have been 
in league with the Garibaldians, it might have supplied them 
with arms, even at the risk of the fact being discovered in case 
of defeat, because without arms there could have been no possi- 
bility of success ; but that it should have gratuitously furnished 
evidence of its complicity with a movement which it disavowed 
before Europe, is what no man in his senses can really believe. 
For what purpose could such papers have been given to the 
men P or what object could they possibly have served, save the 
self-conviction of the Government? The Cardinal seeks to 
prove too much, and ruins the whole structure by over-weighting 
it, As to the statement about the arms and clothing, it is 
well known that the Garibaldians were half-starved and half- 
naked, and that they were so poorly provided with weapons 
that their defeat, on that ground alone, was inevitable. 





An amusing instance of the way in which the Papal 
troops treated the peasantry of Mentana whom they had 
come to deliver from the Garibaldians, is recorded by the 
Roman correspondent of the Daily News, who visited the 
field of Mentana in company with a Papal sympathizer. 
A peasant related that Garibaldi had reconnoitred the 
enemy from his (the peasant’s) cottage window.  After- 
wards, twenty of his chickens were stolen, and not a bajocco 
did he get for them. “The Garibaldians took them, I sup- 
pose?” said the Romanist gentleman. “ No, sir,” was the 
despairing answer; “the Papalini, the Zouavi, took them,” 
The red-shirts, it seems, left paper promises to pay in exchange 
for what they had. When these will be redeemed, depends on 
the course of events. Any depredations they may have com- 
mitted, however, are more excusable than the thefts of the 
Papalini. The latter, being a regular army, must have been 
duly provided with a commissariat; whereas the Garibaldians 
were destitute of the barest necessaries of life. 


Tne Catholics of the diocese of Westminster held a 
meeting on Wednesday to express sympathy with the 
Pope, and they expressed as much sympathy as they possibly 
could, and several facts were alleged to show that the 
feeling of Italy was as much against as in favour of the Gan- 
baldians. One of the speakers qnoted passages from a 
correspondent of the Times of last week, in which the writer 
quotes a Captain ——, who had just reinrned from the Roman 
campaign, as stating that the population of the Pontifical 
States were generally hostile to the Guaribaldians, and that 
women and children took up arms against them, refusing them 
food and even water. And this, he says, was not the case only in 
the country; in the towns it was the same. In Velletri they were 
received only pretty well—* diseretamente bene ;” in Frosinone, 
decidedly badly. This is remarkable ; aud a farther statement 
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throws some light upon the value of Italian plébiscites, 
both places,” said Captain , * the plébiscite was taken by 
us; and were a plébiscite taken generally, it would be in favour 
of the Pope. The people are all ‘ veri Cattolice Romani,’ and 
were not worthy of our efforts in their favour; they are far 
behindhand.” The eliciting of this fact is one of the most 
unfortunate results of Garibaldi’s rashness. 





gander. When the Jew child Mortara was surreptitiously 
parents, detained in a convent, and brought up, willy-nilly, in 
the Catholic faith, all good members of the Church loudly 
asserted that parental rights were as nothing in the matter, 
and that Signor Mortara must be content to relinquish his son, 
and see him brought up in a religious belief which to his think- 
ing is false and misleading. Now, however, the case is 
reversed. A French Jewish Rabbi has carried off his grand- 
child from a Roman Catholic school, and has refused to let the 
father have the custody of him, or even know where he is. 
Whereupon, who so eloquent as the Ultramontanes in asserting 
paternal rights? M. Louis Veuillot is quite pathetic on the 
subject in the Univers; but the cause is discredited by the 
advocate. The only persons who can effectually defend the 
rights of the father are those who assert them on every side. 





Hessz-Danmstapt has just received a most unmistakable 
snubbing from Prussia. The Government of the little State 
having accepted, without delay and without reserve, the invita- 
tion. of France to join the Conference on the Roman question, 
the Government of the big State has, by the pen of Count 
Bismarck, administered a rebuke which will probably not soon 
be forgotten. Poor little Hesse-Darmstadt is accused of ex- 
hibiting undue haste, and of forgetting its duty to the North 
German Federation in omitting to consult the pleasure of that 
body—that is to say, of Prussia. It is seldom that one 
Government is so openly taken to task by another. 





Rossi is said to be making gigantic preparations for a war 
on Turkey, in which she is to be helped by Prussia. Some 
writers are trying to derive political capital from this; but the 
rumour seems to have no reliable foundation, and is too like 
others which have preceded it to obtain much credence. 





Wirth nothing as yet before us but a very meagre telegraphic 
summary, which may at the same time not be a correct one, it 
ig difficult to pronounce any definite opinion on the American 
President’s Message. The general effect, however, seems either 
lugubrious or defiant. The Union is said to exist no longer as 
it was understood by the fathers of the present generation, and 
national bankruptcy is anticipated as a possibility. Congress 
is urged to repeal the Act placing the South under military 
rule; and Mr. Johnson is made to say that, should Congress 
pass a Bill abolishing “a co-ordinate department of the 
Government of the country”—by which, of course, the 
Presidency can alone be meant—he should be obliged 
to take upon himself the saving of the life of the nation 
at all hazards. If it should turn out that Mr. Johnson 
has really used such expressions, it would not be easy 
for his greatest enemy to impute to him anything more ill- 
judged, The other points in the Message of importance to 
English politicians are the statement that Mr. Johnson has 
felt,it his duty to decline arbitration in the Alabama matter, 
because, as hitherto proposed, “ it would be accompanied by 
reservations incompatible with the rights and interests of the 
country,” and the recommendation to Congress “ to declare 


that the naturalization of a foreigner as a citizen of the United | 


States absolves the recipient from allegiance to the sovereign 
of his native country.” But these passages—which at present 
sound rather startling—may be so far modified by the text of 
the Message itself that it is advisable for the present to refrain 
from comment. 





ABYSSINIA, just now, is engaging the attention of the English | 


House of Commons and of a French law court. The Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine has recently had before it a case in which 
M. Raoul du Bisson, otherwise Count du Bisson, otherwise 
Chevalier du Bisson, otherwise General Count du Bisson, songht 
20,000 francs damages of the proprietors of the sporting 
journal, the Derby, and of the Figaro, for a libel. It seems 


‘“ Tn 





of establishing a commercial and agricultural coluny 
Abyssinia. Under the patronage of the then Minister {> 
Foreign Affairs, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, he went ont to Africa with 
seventy-six men, fought with the natives © >~4ine to his own 
statement), and founded a colony, which ¢ 

broken up by an invasion of Egyptian 


_ was obliged to make his escape across 


now an action pending against the V 


, | article in the Derby, which was rey; 
Waat is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for the | 


asserted that the plaintiff never got s: 


_ he made a petty and ineffectual attem ' 


baptize! some years ago, and then forcibly carried off from his | some place in the remoter parts of Eg 


companions ; and that, in short, he 

boaster. It seems M. du Bisson hau put 

charged by the French Government to uscortain what 1 
English were doing at Perim; but, although M. Drouyn 
Lhuys’ letter of recommendation to the cunsular agents of the 
Emperor in the East might be said to give some colour to the 
statement, it does not appear to have been otherwise supported, 
and it may have been nothing more than a flourish. We are 


not yet in possession of the judgment of the court. 





Tue applications received by the Horse Guards from persons 
desirous of lending their aid, without pay, to the Abyssinian 
expedition, show either an extraordinary hatred of Theodore, 
or a profuse patriotism, or a strange desire for adventure on 
the part of the would-be volunteers. But if they merely wish 
for adventure, and are willing to pay for it, why demand per- 
mission from the Horse GuardsP That impersonal and 
mysterious authority begs to say that no such applications 
can be granted; the only method by which a volunteer may 
join the expedition is to have his “ services specially requested 
by Sir Robert Napier.” The fact is, the whole affair begins to 
look like a holiday for the troops engaged in it, and doubtless 
there are many officers who would like to go to Abyssinia, if 
only for the sake of company. 





A perutaTion has waited upon the Chief Commissioner of 
Works to suggest that the water of the artificial lake in 
Regent’s Park shall be six feet in depth, instead of four, as 
intended. The water is being drained just now that a concrete 
bottom may be put in, to secure a uniform depth and prevent 
the recurrence of the frightful accident of last year. Now the 
ground for this application was stated to be that, at a depth 
of four feet, ‘the accumulation of weeds and other vegetation ” 
would destroy the purity of the water. We were unaware that 
an extra couple of feet of depth would make any difference to 
the ordinary run of aquatic plants, but we are quite sure that 
it would make all the difference to any human being who 
happened totumble in. Unless the members of the deputatioa 
stood six feet six in their stocking-soles, we see no reason what- 
ever for their request ; and as the average height of Londoners 
is certainly not six feet, we hope the water—if it is to be skated 
upon at all—will nowhere have a depth beyond that originally 
contemplated. 





Smvuceiine has not been entirely done away with. This is 
well known to the ingenious ladies who every year cover their 
old dresses with Brussels lace while they are in Belgium, and 
carry the treasure triumphantly past the noses of our customs’ 
oflicers, as a part of their necessary wearing apparel. But we 
refer to that ancient and picturesque form of smuggling, 
familiar to the readers of nautical novels, which includes daring 
adventure, brisk sea-chases, lonely bays, midnight carousals, 
and much unnecessary naval swearing. Last week a successful 
attempt was made to land a cargo of contraband spirits on the 
shores of the Isle of Wight; but unfortunately the spirits, 
tubs, and boat all fell into the hands of one of her Majesty's 
servants. ‘The men in charge of the boat escaped. A boy, 
however, was captured, who said that he and the boat belonged 
to a small coasting vessel which had been hovering about ; 


| and this vessel was consequently taken possession of next day 


by the authorities, There are several literary gentlemen who seem 
just mow to be wandering up and down in search of exciting 
material for the British reader’s palate. Why should they 
not visit the Isle of Wight and tell the story of this smug- 
gling ¥ ‘ssel under such headings as “ The Master’s Narrative,” 
“The Mate’s Narrative,” “The Cook’s Narrative ” ? 





In the fifth series of official reports upon railway accidents, 
attention is called to the want of proper brake-power in a 


that in 1863 M. du Bisson formed a company for the purpose | train, as one of the principal causes of these casualties. 
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Accounts are given of three accidents which were clearly attri- 
putable to this blunder. Referring to one of these the inspector 
says, that ‘it is a n.ost dangerous practice to despatch heavy 
express trains withdtt very mach more brake-power than was 
available in the present instance; and, speaking of another, 
he remarks, that “ Some portion of blame rests with the 
person who is responSible for the trains being despatched with 
the amount of brake-power prescribed by the rule of the 
company.” 





Tur danger of taking to strange ladies in the park, and 
showing them a g ld watch with your name on it, was 
strikingly exemplified in a case heard in the Court of 
Exchequer this week. The story of the plaintiff broke 
down, so that her counsel pulled up prematurely, and 
the charge of seduction which was to have fol owed the im- 
peachment for infide'ity had a stet processus entered upon it. 
The frequency with which the two causes of action arise out of 
each other of late does not speak well for that English morality 
which is often proudly contrasted with French laxity of living. 





WE are sorry to learn that the Liverpool solicitor who lately 
absconded with £40,000 of other people’s money is so unwell 
that he is not expected to survive. He is in Switzerland, but 
his health has not benefited by the change of air. Perhaps he 
excused his making away with the above sum on the ground 
that his life was to him of more value than his neighbours’ 
money was to them; but it is clear that he ought now to send 
back whatever remains of the £40,000 which was in fact so 
fruitlessly expended. £40,000 is a long price to pay, even to 
keep a solicitor in life. 





It seems that in a village near Carlisle there lives a widow 
who is ninety-two years of age. That remarkable fact has 
been seized on by a gentleman living in the neighbourhood as 
a reason why the old woman should receive Royal bounty. He 
made the application, and Sir Thomas Biddulph replied with 
£2. This farce of soliciting money from the Queen, ordinarily 
made on the most trivial and preposterous grounds, would be 
much more censurable were her Majesty’s almoners not gifted 
with a prudence and economy which strictly limit the amount 
of the donation to the merits of the. case. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Tus unfortunate University finds nothing but discomfiture in 
its strugyles on the river. The treacherous element is not contented 
with retarding our boats year after year, and giving the blue ribbons 
to the sister University ; we are now, teste a certain sporting 
paper in good repute, to be dragged to a lower deep still, and to 
lose our honour as well as our races with Oxford. ‘The Colquhoun 
sculls, which were won in the beginning of last week by Mr. 
Wright, of Trinity, have afforded grounds for a very serious 
attack upon the principles on which the sculling of one at least of 
the competitors was conducted, and to all appearance a good deal 
may be said in favour of the strictures passed upon the tactics dis- 
played. There was nothing quite so bad as the curious ill-conduct 
of the recent champion race; nevertheless, the bumping races 
were not all of them rowed with the straightforward desire to do 
all that could be done. Shifty tactics find no favour here, and the 
attempt to affect unfairly the final decision of the time-race was 
defeated by the disapprobation freely expressed on the bank, The 
long and short of the matter—not to affect that air of mystery with 
which sporting persons of a certain character speak of a “ party” 
and name no names—was simply this: A powerful sculler wished 
that both he and a less powerful rival from the same college should 
appear in the final time-race, giving their college a chance of 
winning the first and second place. Or, to proceed to actual names, 
and, as far as any spectator could judye, actual facts, Mr. Lowe, 
of Christ’s, undoubtedly spared Mr. Watson, of the same 
college, when he might have bumped him, This called forth con- 
siderable signs of dissatisfaction on the first day of its occurrence, 
and when the very same thing, in a more unmistakable form, 
occurred on the last day of the bumping races, the crowd on the 
bank simply would not stand it, and Mr. Lowe made his bump 
under pressure. Mr. Lowe isafreshman ; and if he will take pains 
with his sculliny, and will be contented to row as bard as he can 
With advantage during his races, without talking to his friends on 
the bank, or playing with his friends and his foes in front and behind, 
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he may yet stand a very good chance of winning the prize he has 
now missed. If he does not refurm in these particulars, it will be 
of little use for him to win the silver sculls, as the honour ofa 
prize is always of more value than the actual coin or plate won. 
As regurds other rowing matters, we have had our trial eights for 
the University boat, and we shall undoubtedly do our little best to 
getup adecentcrew, The result of the contest of the eights at Ely 
on Monday most fully confirms the general impression gathered 
from the performances of the two crews during the last week, 
Mr. Pinckney’s stroke being decidedly more successful than Mr. 
Collard’s. Wiether Mr. Pinckney’s physical constitution will 
allow him to undergo the ordeal of a four-mile raceat Putney—a 
most dire ordeal for a man who is not very strong, whatever it may 
be for a hale man—seems to be a matter of some doubt. What 
with men who may not row, and men who will not row, we have 
been crippled a good deal of late years in respect of available 
material. 

The Previous examination, popularly known as the Little-go, is 
now going on. There is an immense number of men in—somewhere 
about 600—and three rooms are required for their accommodation. 
It is too bad of the University to expect eight examiners to manage 
the whole of this vast amount of work. The honorarium for 
examining is £20, and the examination of the post-mortem men is 
included in this. There should undoubtedly be more examiners—- 
two at least—or more adequate pay should sweeten the labours of 
the eight ; perhaps the better plan, on the whole. The Local 
Examinations’ Syndicate can afford to pay its examiners better 
than the University does, because the fees paid by examinees must 
all be applied to the purposes of the examination ; whereas the 
fees paid by candidates for the Little-go form a considerable part 
of the income of the University, and are among the hopes for 
future Professorships yet to be invented. Lists have appeared this 
week of successful candidates for the post-mortem (formally, “ addi- 
tional”) Little-go and general examination for ordinary degrees. 
The slaughter has been very considerable, and the misfortune is, that 
men plucked now have to commence new classical subjects for next 
year. Fortunately, the Mathematics—so to call it—remain the 
same from year to year, so an unfortunate does not lose his whole 
stock-in-trade when he is violently shunted into another year. It 
is a decided evil for colleges to have men hanging on hopelessly 
year after year, always trying to get through, and only succeeding 
at last by some fortuitous connection of circumstances, which 
enables him to “satisfy the examiners” in all his papers. The 
newly-established accidence papers are expected to be easier this 
year than last December, when they were set for the first time, 
and contained rather out-of the-way questions, The difficulty of 
the papers was the salvation of large’*numbers of men, as any great 
difficulty usually is in such a case. Report said that not one man 
in twenty succeeded in satisfying the examiners last year in the 
Greek and Latin accidence, and of course it was impossible to plack 
nineteen out of every twenty men. The Mathematical Tripos, still 
the greatest of all our examinations, shows a falling off in respect 
of numbers as compared with last year, but promises to be con- 
siderably larger than the Tripos of the year before last. The 
examination commences in the middle of the Christmas vacation, 
and the list of honours will be out on the last Friday of January. 








MEN OF MARK. 
No. X. 
MR. GRANT DUFF. 


Ir has been of late years a matter of general complaint that the 
Liberal party has been falling into senility, that the great leaders 
have passed middle age, and that no younger generation pretending 
to statesmanship has given any siga of appearance to fill their 
place. There is too much trath in this sort of grumbling ; partly 
from the exceeding costliness of election in our day, partly from 
the unreasonable distrust which the great populous middle-class 
constituencies have shown of young men, partly from other causes 
less easy to discriminate, the fM@ct stands unquestioned that, in 
ordinary cases, the doors of the House of Commons are closed 
against young men. The capitalist or the lawyer does not think of 
entering Parliament till he has made his fortune, and then pro- 
bably his hair is grey, his enthusiasms are dead, and he looks at 
ideas with suspicion and contempt. The only class which has even 
a chance of reaching the entrance to political life, while the am- 
bitions and energies of youth are yet uoquenched, is that of all 
others which is most careless about politics in the higher sense,-— 
the landed nobility and geatry. The mass of the House of Com- 
mons is made up evidently of the classes we have mentioned, and 
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this composition of it makes the training of statesmen, under exist- 
ing political conditions, all but impossible The f-w exceptions 
that might be named only prove the rule, and none, for in-tance, is 
likely to feel more keeuly the incapacity of Parliament, as now 
constituted, to assist in the development of philosophical p litics, 
than such a philosophical politician as Me. Grant Duff. Tne course 
of his studies, thouvh in the highest deyree worthy of the attention 
of the practical statesman, has, heretofure at least, isolated him in 
the House of Commons. He is separated from the prominent 
Liberal leaders by his contempt for mere Whigyism, bis leaning 
towards Continental methods of administration, and, perhaps we 
may add, by the hard and rather abstruse and unsympathetic 


character of his Liberalism. His widely and freely cultured mind | 


unfits him for alliance or co-operation with the honest imperturbable 


keenness of the successful lawyer. 
or State, on the other hand, he has an antipathy as bitter as 
Mr. Bright has, and almost more to be dreaded by Tories, in that 
it is a purely intellectual hatred. At present, Mr. Grant Duff's 
isolation prevents him from making way in the House, and it is 
possible that other causes may continue, even under altered condi- 
tions, to cripple the force of his acute and balanced mind. It 
would be unfair to judge him finally, however, before we see how 
far a reformed Parliament will give him scope for his peculiar 
powers, and colleagues with whom he can act in hearty sympathy. 
Mr. Grant Daff is under forty, yet he has been MP. for the 
Elgin burghs for ten years, and has been prominent—some people 
might say too prominent—in the House of Commons as a fluent 
speaker and a bitter critic of parties and public men, ever since 
he took his seat in February, 1858. The Duffs claim descent from 
Macbeth’s comrade and rival, the famous Thane of Fife, and they 
seem to have a strong hold upon the north-eastern districts of 
Scotland which lie between Moray Firth, Aberdeenshire, and In- 
vernesshire. Mr. Grant Daff succeeded Mr. George Skene Duff in 
the representation of the Klyin burghs, which the latter had enjoyed 
unmolested from 1847 to 1857, when he accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds ; at the present time also, Banffshire returns Mr. R. W. 
Duff of Fetteresso, a distant relative no doubt of bis distinguished 
namesake, Mr. Grant Duff’s father was an eminent civil servant 


of the East India Company, and when the Rajah of Sattara was 
first made the puppet of an English resident, the elder Grant Daff 


was chosen to pull the strings. Subsequently he published a 
“History of the Mahrattas,” and he returned to England in a 
position of affluence. From Mr. Daff’s Indian connections it 
happened that the present member for Elgin received the name of 
that ablest and most virtuous of Anglo-Indian stutesmen, Mouat- 
stuart Elphinstone. Tbe same associations have giveu him that 
intimate knowledge of Indian affairs and keen interest in the 
advancement of our Indian Empire, which he bas shown in more 
than one important debate. 


In the beginning of the year 1858, Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment met Parliament with some confidence, having defeated the 
Tories and crushed the Peelites and the Peace Radicals at the 
previous general election on the obscure issue of the Chinese war. 
But the victory was but a Pyrrhic victory. With an apparently 
large majority at his back, the veteran Premier had alienated most 


of the great statesmen of his party: against him, within and with- | 


out the House, were ranged Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 


Sidney Herbert, Roundell Palmer, Layard, Sir James Graham, © 


Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, Roebuck, Horsman, Kinglake, 
Sir R. Peel, and a host of other distinguished Liberals, The dis- 
content that was gathering broke out soon after the meeting of 
Parliament, where Mr. Grant Duff had taken his seat on 
February the 4th. On the 8th of the same month Lord Palmerston, 


fortunes of Napoleon and by the attempt of Orsini, tried a hazard- 
ous experiment. He introduced the Conspiracy Bill. 
the storm that had been brewiog burst on his head. On the 19th 
of February the Bill was defeated on its second reading by a 
majority of nineteen, and on the 22nd the Ministry announced 
its resignation. Mr. Grant Duff voted against Ministers, and thus 
his first distinct assertion of legislative power was exercised in 
defeating a leader whom in after years he reluctantly followed, and 
whom he never loved. 

Before this, on the 15th of February, he had achieved a smal 
success with his maiden speech. The subject was one in which his 
personal and family connections disposed him to take an intelligent 
and a keen interest, The mutiny had fatally shaken the dominion 
of the Eust Iodia Company, and a change in the government of 
our possessions in the Kast had become inevitable. Oa the 12th 
of February Lord Palmerston had brought “ in a Bill for the better 





| his voice against the rule of the Company. 
Philistinism of the ordinary capitalist M.P., or with the narrow | 
For Conservatism in Church | 
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management of India,” aud a great debate ensued, in which 
Mr. Grant Duff took part on the second night. His speech, 
though somewhat too studied and elaborate, was an able and 
promising one, He spoke against the Company, aud, coo:paring 
the critical position of the great corporation to that of the oligarchy 
of independent Scotland at the dare of the union, he recalled the 
great debate in which Lord Belhaven fought el.quently and vainly 
for the separate existence of the northern kingdom, and Lord 
Seafield scoffed it away with “there is an end of an old sony,” 
Yet, urged Mr. Grant Duff, the truth was not then any more than 
now with the earnest orator. ‘“‘ How right Seafield was, how wrong 
Belhaven!” And so, naming Lord Palmerston the Sexfield aud 
Mr. Baring the Belhaven of the debate, the young débutant gave 
During the remaiuder 
of the session, while the administration was in the hands of Lord 
Derby’s Government, Mr, Grant Duff made no promiuent appear- 
ance ; his work in Parliament was limited to a system of inde 
fatiyable, but useless, interrogation on points of foreign policy, 
which happily he has since abandoned io favour of Mr, Dirby 
Griffith, and to some active interference on behalf of the Scottish 
universities, 


His interest in these subjects is to be explained by consulting 
his previous career. Educated at Edinburgh and at Balliol Cuilege, 
he had partaken of the better parts both of the Scotch and the 
Oxford training. At the latter Uuiversity he had not been 
emivently successful, taking only a second class iu Classics, bat he 
found elsewhere a field better suited to his powers aud character of 
mind. At the London Uuiversity he took the deyree of LLB, 
with honours in 1854, being beaten for the first place by another 
distinguished man, Mr. Fi'zjames Steph-n; in the previous year 
he had gained the first studentship offered by the Inns of Court 
under the reformed system of legal education, and in Michaelmas 
Term, 1854, he was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. This 
course of training might seem sufficiently diversified to satisfy even 
the most ardent student ; but Mr. Grant Duff was not contented 
with it. He felt that there was a hiyher culture to be reached 
through the study of men, not books ; and he undertook what our 
grandfathers used to call the grand tour, There was hardly a 
province in Europe that he did not visit, hardly a public man with 
whom he did not become acquainted. Devoting less attention than 
is customary, we should suppose, to the art and the scenery of the 
Continent, Mr. Grant Daff set himself assiduously to study the 
political and social state of Europe. It is from this study that his 
speeches and writings on foreiga policy are so peculiarly valuable. 
His essays, for example, on Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, the 
German Bund, Holland, and Belyium, originally published in the 
North British Review, the National Review, and Fraser, and col- 
lected as “ Studies in European Politics,” are crammed with facts, 
and yet are not deficient in thought. What he has said and 


| written on education has even a higher value. He announced long 


since to his constituents that he “ would not slacken his «fforts 
until our educational system is placed on a satisfactory footing.” 
In the Oxford Essays, in a series of thoughtful and impressive 
speeches, and above all in his admirable Rectorial Address at 
Aberdeen, Mr. Grant Duff has given us an idea of what he would 
consider a satisfactory settlement of the educational question. 


On the 9th of June, 1859, after the general election, when the 
nation had grown heartily sick of the Tories, and only looked for 
a decent excuse to evict them from the Treasury Bench, Lord 
Hartington moved a vote of want of confidence in Ministers. He 
was supported by those who were discontented with Lord Derby’s 
policy on the Reform question, and by those who were offended at 


| the meddlesome anti-Icalian policy of Lord Malmesbury. Among 
| the latter was Mr. Grant Daff, who attacked the neutrality of the 
moved by that strong sympathy which had bound him to the | 


Tories as a dodge to shirk responsibility and to keep their places. 
After a keen criticism of the misdoings of our Foreigu Office, he 
concluded :—“ So they (the Ministry) sacrificed the substance of 
peace to its shadow, and preserved at best, fur a little time, the 
base tenure of their office, instead of conferring upon Europe 4 
great and bloodless benefit.” At this time apparently he was far 
from accepting the peace and non-intervention policy of Manchester, 
and Italy had no more enthusiastic advocate. However, his ardo" 
seems to have cooled during the following years. In May 

he rose in the House to question the legality of the subscri, 
that were being collected for Garibaldi, but he was promptly sile 

by the Solicitor-General, Sir William Atherton, Again, in Apt 
1862, he seems to have come round to the Manchester pulicy: 
Opposing Sir George Bowyer’s motion directed against the new 
kingdom of Italy, Mr. Grant Duff closed a defence of the I:alians 
with these words :—“ Finally, I think that English Liberals, if 
they have anything to say to Italy, except to apologize to her for 
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meddling in her affairs at all, should quote to her the maxim I | 
As he thus shows a | 


have already mentioned, Ne rien brusquer.” 
wavering sympathy with the [talian revolution, so he was undecided 
in his advocacy of Polish liberty. At the opening of the session 
of 1863, Mr Hennessy moved an amendment to the Address in favour 
of the Pules, and was supported by Mr. Grant Duff in an able speech, 
“Tu trath, sir,” concluded the latter, “we cannot t\p strongly 
express that we in England desire the prosperity, ‘al even the 
ayygrandi-ewent of Russta. We desire to see her develop to the 
utmost her Greek and Sclavonic civilization, and we are well con- 
tent to see her spread that civilization over the vast regions of 
northern Asia. But we do not wish to see her, while she is still 
semi barbarous, attempt to crush down the Latin civilization of 
Pu land, a nation which has always been connected with the West, 
a nation which saved central Europe in 1683. It is this that we 
think monstrous; it is against this that we protest.” In the 
fullowing year, however, we find that Mr. Grant Duil’s opinions 
had considerably changed. He, the impassioned asserter of Polish 
liberty, turned round upon Mr. Hennessy, and announced to the 
House the death of the principle he had so strongly asserted. 
More than this, he adduced the authority of Generals Mouravieff 
and Berg against the insurrectionists. In fact, as he afterwards 
said with respect to the Slesvig-Holstein disputes, ‘“ With the cry 
of nationality I have but an imperfect sympathy.” 


Through these years, and down to the death of Lord Palmerston, | 


Mr. Grant Duff was a frequent speaker. Setting aside foreign 
policy, education was his principal topic. He obtained by per- 
severing worrying an inquiry into the state of the public schools ; 
and contended not unequally with Mr. Gladstone on this question. 
“ All times in England,” he said, “ belong more or Jess to the men 
of half-measures and of compromises ; but this time, perhaps, even 
more than most other times. Perhaps, however, in educational 
matters, and not in them alone, we are approaching the end of an 
epoch.” This is the key-note of his hopes. It remains to be seen 
how far they will be realized. The opening of the Universities 
has been consistently advocated by Mr. Grant Duff. He spoke, in 
1864, in favour of Mr. Dodson’s Oxford Tests Abvlition Bill; in 
1865, in favour of the same measure, when introduced by Mr. 
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seen, that in a Reformed Parliament his views will not be so 


singular as they have been. He has had the best political training 


possible, wand if he can sufliciently subdue his critical instincts to 


work in harmony with imperfect mortals, he may yet command a 
high place in the State. If Kogland had a Muuister of Education, 
no mau—not even Mr. Lowe himself—wouid be fitter for the post, 
than the member for the Elgin burgbs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“CALLED TO THE BAR.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—In an article in a recent number of your paper upon the 
professional education of barristers, attention is called to the ease 
with which gentlemen can enter that branch of the legal profession, 
and the writer of the article appears to suggest that some exami- 
nation test should in all cases precede the call to the bar. Now I 
am not prepared to deny that in some professions examinations 


| which tend to exclude incompetent persous are necessary and 


desirable, but I think I can satisfy you that the profession of 
advocacy is one which from its very nature renders such an ex- 





amination of no practical utility. Some test of competency is neces- 
sary in the case of attorneys, who are sca\terd over the country, and 
brought into immediate connection with persons who are generally 
unable to form any judgment whatever as to their skill, and who 
employ them, relying solely upon the fact that they are qualified 
legal practitioners. The barrister, on the other band, is never 
directly retained by his client. He is always employed through 
the interveution of an attorney, whose experience and training 
enable him to make a selection. No attorney in 
choosing an advocate is or would be to any appreciable extent 
guided by the result of any examinations which the barrister had 
undergone, but he relies upon that examination which he under- 
goes every day that he appears in court. An incompetent man 
may get a brief now and then, but I need only point to every- 
day experience as proof of the fact that none but the really able 


careful 








Gorchen ; and in 1866 he attacked Mr. Gladstone for his opposi- 
tion to Mr, Coleridge’s measure on the same subject. The improve- | 
ment of the Inns of Court wes urged by him in vain; for the | 
Scotch Uuiversiiies he has worked very hard, and he has been | 
spoken of as a probable candidate for one of the new University 
constituencies of North Britain. He opposed Mr. Disraeli’s mon- 
strous proposition to group London University with Durham. 
“You might as well talk,” he said, “of joining Tattersall’s and the 
Inns of Court.” 

Mr. Grant Duff's acrid criticism on public men has made him 
rather admired than liked. For Lord Palmerston while he lived, 
and pretended to lead the Liberals, he had a wholesome contempt : 
he could not endure the fulsome adulation with which actual and 
expectant bishops worshipped “the man of God of Tiverton.” Mr. 
Grant Duff’s keen perception of political shortcomings was little 
tempered by natural tenderness, and often led him to inflict a need- 
less wound. Who but a Scotchman would have discussed coolly 
from a back bench the contingencies to be anticipated on the death 
of the old man who sat calmly in front? Who but a Scotchman 
would have called even Sir Charles Wood, to his face, “a minister 
to whom Heaven has denied not only the gift of lucid statement, 
but almost of articulate speech” ? Nor has Mr. Grant Duff spared 
greater men. In last May he ran a muck among his Liberal friends. 
The majority of the House, he said, wished to stop at Mr. Buines’s 
Bill. “They were conjugating ‘I do not want,’ ‘ Thou dost not 
want,’ &c.,” to go beyond the £6 limit. Looking back to the be- 
ginning of 1866, he spoke of it as the time when “ Lord Russell 
set about spending his fine majority like a gentleman.” He begged 
to be spared “ the brave, hearty English bellow of the hon. member 
for Birmingham.” For Mr, Gladstone, it is evident, he has an 
admiration largely leavened with distrust. A couple of months 
ago, he said to his constituents at Elgin :— 


“Mr. Gladetone, with his unceasing energy, his vast power of com- 
prehension, his quick sympathy, and great power of expression, would 
be the model of the kind of statesman this country wauts, if he could 
ret rid of the rags and tags of mediwval euperrtition which hang | 
abont him, and shake himeelf free from the entanglements which | 
grapple him to unworthy things and persons; if, in short, be could, | 

| 





in the worda of the poet, ‘spring over his own shadow ’—which is, it 
must be admitted, a tolerably large ‘ if.’” 

So far as he can in conscience be loyal, Mr. Grant Duff isa | 
steady follower ; but he has strong beliefs of his own, and will not 
be content to muzzle them. It is these s'rong opinions that have 
hitherto kept Mr. Grant Duff isolated ; but he hopes, as we have — 


men ever do attain to a position in the profession, or secure any- 
thing like a share of its emoluments, 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to avail myself of this opportunity 
to mention what the Benchers of the four Inns of Court have done 
with the view of inducing students to attend lectures and undergo 
examinations. There are two examinations every year previous to 
call to the Bar, in which, in addition to pass certificates and cer- 
tificates of honour, there are awarded, to the most distinguished 
student a studentship of fifty guineas a year, to continue for three 
years ; and to the student next in rank, an exhibition of twenty- 
five guineas a year, to continue for the same time, During July 
in every year another examination is held upon the subjects of the 
lectures in Jurisprudence, Constitutional History, Common Law, 
Equity, and Real Property, aud there are awarded five exhibitions 
of thirty guineas a year each, and three exhibitions of twenty 
guineas a year each, to continue for two years. In the presence of 
these facts I scarcely think that the authorities of the Inns of 
Court can be said to be so very indifferent after all to the legal 
training of their younger members. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Temple, Dec. 3. An O.p Barrister, 


EXTRACTION OF BULLETS BY THE AID OF 
ELECTRICITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW.” 

Sin,—In the “Scientific Jottings” of the Lonpon Review for 
last week there appears a notice of an American invention for the 
extraction of bullets by the aid of electricity. Without wishing 
to impugn the originality of the American inventor, I must remark 
that with regard to this country (as well as the Continent) he comes 
very late into the field. While the bullet which Garibaldi received 
at Aspromonte was still in his foot, I suggested, in a communica- 
tion to the Daily Telegraph, the use of electricity to solve the 
difficulty presented in his case, and constructed a probe to be used, 
After some delay the papers were returned, wit’ the reply that the 
subject was better fitted for the pages of a scientific journal. 
Rather disgusted with this rebuff, und the bullet being shortly after 
extracted, I put the probe away, and thought no more of it until 
December, 1866, when it occurred to me to submit it to Dr. Logan, 
the present Director-General of the Army Medical Department. 
He instantly appreciated its value, and desired that it should be 


| well tested. This was done at Netley Hospital by Professor Long- 
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more, the result of whose report was the adoption of the instrument 
at Netley, aud more recently for the Abyssinian expedition. 
The following are some of Professor Longmore’s remarks :— 


‘*The probe of Nélaton, with its porcelain extremity, was on one 
occasion useful to me, but in other cases it failed to assist me, and 
I had recourse with good effect to the nippers-probe of Lecompre. 
Bat recently an English engineer, Mr. De Wilde, has with great in- 
genuity applied the action of electricity to the discovery of the ball, 
or any other metallic substance at the bottom of a wound. This 
method of exploration has already been adopted, but never in a manner 
BO ingenious and satisfactory. A small alarm-bell begins to sound as 
goon as the probe comes in contact with the foreign body, thus esta- 
blisbing a basis for the diagnosis, and making it possible to guide with 
more certainty the ball-extractor, which is united tothe probe, aud 
also causes the bell to sound when it touches the foreign body. 

“The apparatus of Mr. De Wilde is simple, portable, and more 
effective thau any of the other instruments hitherto known.” 


The subject is too technical to be of interest to the general 
reader, but the following anecdote affords an illustration of the 
need of something beyoud the old appliances :— 


“ An officer received a gunshot wound in the hip in the war in New 
Zealand. He came to England in good general health, but suff-ring 
great annoyance from the anchylosis, which was the cons+qnence of 
the wound. Hz» went to an eminent London surgeon, who assored 
him, in the most positive manner, be could extract the ball. A day 
was fixed for the operation, which took place in the presence of other 
surgeons and frieuds. Before commencing, the surgeon declared that 
he felt the rounded end of the ball, and cou!'d perceive ita metallic 
sound when struck by the probe. Imagine his mortification, and the 
disappointment of the others, when, after making incision, there was 
no ball to be seen. A superfices of new bone, resembling ivory had 
deceived him. The electric apparatus would have given a certain 
indication in this case.’’ * 


It seems to be a rule with inventions that they shall occur to 
several individuals about the same time. In France, Messrs Favre 
and Fontan, and Dr. Lecompte constructed instruments on a similar 
principle, all of which by the nearness of time seem to have been 
suggested by Garibaldi’s case. There is also a Bohemian one. 

Those interested may see the electric probe and forceps at the 
shop of Mr. Apps, 433, Strand. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sytvan De WILDE. 


P.S. Fear is expressed in your notice that the tissues of the 
body may be sufficient to complete the current, and ring the bell. 
The current, though amply sufficient to work the electro-magnet, is 
of far too feeble intensity to force a path through an imperfect 
conductor. 








FINE ARTS. 


(a 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
[Seconp Notice. } 


Mr. EF. J. Poynter’s name has become so thoroughly identified 
with the treatment of ancient Egyptian subjects that we are 
not surprised to find his skill in this direction again ably repre- 
sented here, ‘lhe “ Adoration to Ra” (65), though as a cabinet 
picture small by comparison with the well-known “ Israel in 
Egypt” which brought him such xcvdo¢ last season, is never- 
theless not a whit less conscientiously studied. Every acces- 
sory, every hieroglyphic, down to the minutest detail in the 
cartouches that decorate the temple which forms the scene of 
this venerable superstition, has been painted with extraordinary 
care. ‘The quaint supplicatory pose of the worshippers—a 
manly figure with a leopard-skin hanging from his swarthy 
shoulders—the offering of figs and incense—the scarf-bound 
column.and the grim bird-idol which surmounts it—all derive 
historical authority from relics with which the student is 
familiar, but which here are quickened into living reality by 
the able hand of this painter, who, in our English school, almost 
stands alone in the dexterity which enables him to unite the 
knowledge of the antiquary with the requirements of pictorial 
art. 
“A Summer Forenoon” (77), J. E, Hodgson. This is a 
commonplace scene, but by no means treated in a commonplace 
way. ‘T'wo ladies are seated in a morning room, with the 
window-blind drawn down, partly for the sake of coolness, and 
partly perhaps ‘or the sake of artistic breadth of tone which 
the picture thus gains. One is industriously seated at a sewing 
machine, and the other lazily lolling in an arm chair; a little 
more refinement in the features of the latter might be desirable, 
but on the whole this work is ably painted, and excellent in 
colour. 


_ 


* * Exhboliaste Medico,” published at Lisbon, May 15 and 31, 1867. Norton & 
Williams, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, See also Lancet, May 11, 1867, 
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Mr. Wynfield introduces us to a tapestried chamber, in which 

“ Queen Elizabeth and Dr. Dee” (88) are closeted together 

alone; the former clad in brocaded silk, and seated in a capacions 

high-backed chair, bending in profile over the magic crystal in 

which she is to desery the future. The learned doctor, robed 

in black and sable fur, stands in solemn attitude by her side, 

with upraised hand (the action of the left arm seems, by the 

way, a little awkward), exhibiting in his features a slight ten- 

dency to cunning, but in general appearance the very reverse 

of a ccharlatan. The mysterious, ghost-like effect of the scene 
is very remarkable, and all the more so becanse daylight is 

streaming in through the quarried panes of a Gothic window, 
Mr. Wyntfield is a painter who may vary in power and refine- 
ment of execution, but whose work is never tinged with vul- 
garity or marred by slovenliness. 

Mr. Linton is hardly equal to himself in his “Gage 
d’Amour” (87); a preua cavalier of old France taking leave of 
his mistress, who fastens her glove in his bonnet. The flesh 
tones on the upper part of the lady’s face are unfortunately 
grey; nor even without this defect does she seem blessed with 
those charms with which this artist generally delights to invest 
his heroines. The group is, however, well conceived and un- 
conventional in treatment. In the present tendency of fashion 
to revert—at least so far as ladies’ dresses are concerned—to 
the mode of the old Empire, Mr. Armstrong may find some 
excuse for the period of costume which he has chosen in his 
picture “ Under the San Flowers” (90), a garden scene, with 
two lovers whispering on a bench the sweet nonsense which 
formed the chief part of such dialogue not only towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, but also from a more remote 
period, to say nothing of later days. Like most of Mr. 
Armstrong’s works, this picture is a low-toned one, but it is 
delicately and truthfully painted. 

The landscape to which, under the title of “ Rest and Reflec- 
tion” (84), Mr. Redgrave’s name is attached, was exhibited, if 
we mistake not, at the Royal Academy last year. There is 
much of what would once have been called pre-Raphaelite truth 
in its treatment, without the garishness which was too frequently 
indulged in by the earlier adherents to that school. There 
can be no doubt that of late years, at least, Mr. Redgrave’s 
landscape studies have been beyond all measure superior to his 
figure subjects, and it is only to be regretted that, looking to 
his present positior in the art world, he does not confine him- 
self entirely to the former branch of his calling. 

Miss Louisa Starr, a lady whose talents bid fair to be well 
recognised and appreciated ere long, sends a powerful. and 
clever study of the head of an Italian girl, “The Pet of 
the Brigands” (101), admirable for its qualities of colour and 
vigorous execution, 

‘It is unfortunate for Mr. Donaldson’s own sake as well as 
for the sake of those who naturally expected much from the 
success of his early academic career, that this young painter is 
constantly tempted into the treatment of subjects which painters 
of far greater experience have failed to grapple with success- 
fully. The area of canvas which he has allowed himself for 
his “ Zobeidé ” (107), is far too small for so elaborate a com- 
position, while the executive difficulties in the delineation of 
such a scene are manifold and extreme. Despite the merit, 
and it is not small, which such a work as this displays, we 
sincerely hope that he will for some few years to come be content 
with simpler groups and less ambitious schemes of colour. 

Broadly though deftly sketched, and thoroughly characteristic 
of the artist’s brush, is Mr, F. Talfourd’s scene, “On the 
Thames near Henley” (113). A grey gloomy day, with the 
calm river flowing steadily between its flat but picturesque 
banks. Cloud, water, foliage—even the action of the swan as 
it lazily paddles down the stream—are here all rendered with 
a facile touch, and, what is more, with a keen perception of 
certain facts in landscape, which many a painter whose patience 
or whose ability allows him to elaborate with more care, may, 
and does often, miss. The highest form of truth is not neces- 
sarily realized by mere veracity, and on canvas an honest 
suggestion will often convey more than a would-be literal 
transcript of nature. 








MUSIC. 


Tue great musical event of the past week has been the pro 
duction of Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation Symphony,” at the 
Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday last. The eighth book of 
“ Songs without Words,” just published, may compare in beauty 





and importance with most of their predecessors, and the 
“ Reformation Symphony,” if not so perfect as the “ Italian 
| and “ Scotch,” or the “ Lobgesang” symphonies, is far more 
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important than the first symphony in C minor, and abounds 
in beauty and power such as no living composer can approach. 
Any notion, therefore, of injustice to the reputation of the 
composer by the public knowledge of such a work, is simply 
absurd. That there are parts of the “ Reformation Symphony ” 
which Mendelssohn would have retouched and altered is quite 
conceivable, but it must be a bold critic who would point out 
the precise spots. Anything more masterly of its kind than 
the introductory “ Andante” in D major, with the equable 
flow and freedom, and simple diatonic grandeur of its church- 
like harmony, is scarcely to be found in music. The fragments 
of old Gregorian chant given to the brass instruments, in imita- 
tion of portions of the Catholic service, and introduced into the 
earlier portion of the symphony, are interspersed among the sur- 
rounding details with marvellously picturesque effect. Strife and 
contention, mingled with patheticlamentations, are embodied with 
masterly power and effect in the following “ Allegro con fuoco,” in 
D minor; while the “ Allegro Vivace ” in B flat (which stands in 
lieu of the ordinary Scherzo or Minuet) is a ray of cheerful calm 
thrown over a picture whose prevailing tone is serious grandeur. 
The slow movement “ Andante” in G@ minor, is full of deep 
religious expression and refined beauty of melody; while the 
following and closing portion of the symphony, embodying the 
well-known Lutheran chorale, “ Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
contains some masterly and vigorous fagal writing, admirably 
combined and contrasted with the solemn measured phrases of 
the church melody, with which, in full and sonorous harmony, 
the symphony concludes. The work was splendidly played by 
the Crystal Palace orchestra, and was received with enthusiasm 
by a very crowded audience, the “ Allegro Vivace” movement 
being encored. 

Mdlle. Kellogg appeared as Zerlina, in “ Don Giovanni,” 
for the first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday night, 
with a success quite equal to that of her other performances. 
The combined grace and rustic coquetry, simplicity and arch- 
ness, in her acting, were as admirable as the refinement and 
finish of her vocal performance. In her duet with Don 
Giovanni, “ La ci darem,” and in her airs, “ Batti, batti” and 
“Vedrai carino;” Mdlle, Kellogg, received enthusiastic encores, 
and her performance thronghout elicited the strongest demon- 
strations of approval. There is no occasion again to expatiate 
on the merit of Malle. Titiens’ powerful performance as Donna 
Anna, the excellence of Mdlle. Sinico’s Elvira, or the admirable 
singing of Mr. Santley as Don Giovanni, the latter receiving 
the usual encores in “ Fin ch’han dal vino,” and “ Deh vieni.” 
Signor Zoboli was a passable Leporello, and Signor Foli a 
more than usually good Commendatore; Mr. Hohler, as Don 
Ottavio, receiving quite as much applause as he deserved in 
his airs, “ Dalla sua pace” and ‘Il mio tesoro.” 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“T cannot forget her,” by Jules Benedict (Lamborn Cock, | 
Addison, & Oo.), is a song with somewhat of the importance of | 


a scena in the variety of its treatment. It contains some 
passages of flowing vocal melody, with others of a more 
deelamatory and emphatic kind, and altogether, including its 
well-written pianoforte accompaniment, bas:that unmistakable 
stamp of artist work which none but the hand of a highly- 
cultivated musician can impress. 

“A glimpse of blue sky,” from the same publishers, is also 
by one of those composers whose lightest productions bear 
evidence of high skill and refined taste. Mr. Henry Smart, 
much as he produces, never writes carelessly or clumsily. 
This song is such as might be worthily sung by any singer 
before any audience. 

“Jessie” is the title of an elegant little piece for the piano- 
forte, by Mr. H. C. Lunn, who has here contributed a-welcome 
addition to that class of music which will enable the player 
to appear to advantage as a performer, although possessing 
but average powers of execution. Such pieces are invaluable 
for teaching purposes. This is also published by Messrs. 
Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co,, from whom we have— 

“La Féte d’Eté, Bohémienne,” by Walter Macfarren, a 
Well-written pianoforte piece, in dance style, which should find 
favour with instructors and pupils. 

Mr. Masters’ “ Fantasia on Sir H. R. Bishop’s air, ‘ Love 
has Eyes’” (same publishers), is also, like the above, a good 
teaching piece. 

“ Salamander,” by Francesco Berger, is also from the house 
of Messrs. Lamborn Cock, & Co, and, like the preceding 
Planoforte pieces, combines Drilliancy of effect with a small 
4mount of difficulty. 


From the same publishers we have “England: Brilliant 
Fantasia on Old English Melodies,” by J. Saville Stone. Here 
we have some robust old British tunes—* Lilliburlero,” “ Since 
first I saw your Face,” and “The Keel Row”—dressed up as 
a drawing-room piece, with elaborations and ornamentations to 
give it brilliancy. 

Messrs. Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co. also send us @ 
“Grand March, composed on the occasion of the Sultan’s 
Visit to England,” by Ciro Pinsuti. This piece has the true 
martial rhythm, and, well as it may sound on the pianoforte, 
would probably be still more effective scored for a large military 
band, with cymbals, ophicleide, piccolo, long drum, &e. 

“ After the Rain,” by the same composer and from the same 
publishers, is a two-part song, as appropriately tranquil in 
character as the preceding piece is properly defiant. Performed 
by two equal voices of sympathetic quality, this duet will 
doubtless please. 

“ Bells on the Water” is a transcription of Guylott’s popular 
song by Charles Gotto, published by White & Son. The 
melody is worked up in Notturno style, and elaborated with 
some brilliant passages into a drawing-room fantasia. 

“The Sunny Days of Childhood,” a song by J. W. Thirl- 
wall, is also published by Messrs. White & Son. Mr. Thirlwall 
is well known as one of our most esteemed orchestral violinists; 
and he has shown that his talent is not limited to violin play- 
ing. His song is pleasingly melodious, and the accompani- 
ment so simple as to be practicable even by beginners. 

From Messrs. Ransford & Son we have another production, 
“ Sunny days will come again,” of that prolitic and popular 
song-composer, Mr. Henry Russell, whore melodies have long 
and extensively occupied the public voice and ear. This is a 
catching melody, smooth, simple, and effective, with a very 
pleasing accompaniment. 

Mr. Ransford is both the publisher, author, and composer of 
“A Winter Night,” a bass song, which, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, although not so stated, has had the advantage of public 
performance by its author, composer, and publisher. The 
robust style of Dibdin is evidently the model generally followed 
by Mr. Ransford, and in this instance with fully his usual 
success. 











ss 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tre only dramatic event of the week has been the production 
on Wednesday night, at the Olympic Theatre, of a long-pro- 
mised comedy in three acts, founded, we believe, upon Scribe’s 
play of “ Le Feu Lionel,” and calied “ From Grave to Gay.” 
The adapter is Mr. Benjamin Webster, Junior, whose adapta- 
tions are always carefally done, and who has the art of writing 
sharp and lively dialogue. ‘“ From Grave to Gay” is essen- 
tially a talking play, the story being very slight, and not very 
interesting; and it must chiefly rely for its success upon one 
or two highly amusing exhibitions of character. There is 








a young man, weak and sensitive, who has attempted to commit 
suicide to avoid being laughed at by his friends after having 
squandered a fortune, who is thought to be dead, and who, 
under the name of John Smith, is closely pressed to bear 
witness to his own death that others may come into a second 
property which has been left him by an uncle. His secret is 
known to a lively, bustling, young man who plays with the 
weaknesses and designs of the other characters, and this coms 
plication, which has no novelty to recommend it to play- 
goers seeking excitement, is nearly the whole plot of the 
comedy. There is a conventional Irishman in the piece, 
represented by Mr. Horace Wigan, and a young lady, 
represented by Miss Louisa Moore, in love with the moody 
young gentleman because he seems to have a secret grief; 
but neither the Irishman, the young lady, or the moody 
young gentleman (played by Mr. H. Neville) can claim to 
have much share in the success of the comedy. ‘This honour 
may be fairly divided between an old pottering country lawyer, 
—a second Uncle Foozle—played with great humour by Mr. 
Addison ; his managing clerk, who makes fun of all the other 
characters, and takes the audience into his confidence, played 
with all his natural vivacity by Mr. Charles Mathews; anda 
half-masculine managing woman of business, represented with 
great spirit by Mrs. Stirling. Mr. Charles Mathews has 
nothing to do that he has not done before a hundred times; 
Mrs. Stirling has a character similar to many she has repre- 
sented at this and other theatres. and it is only the old lawyer 
who has any touches of originality. Mr. Addison's perform- 
ance of this part is a genuine piece of rich comedy acting, 
though the more showy and noisy qualities of Mrs. Stirling's 
character probably contribute in a greater degree to the success 
of the piece. The dialogue, though good,may be condensed 
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with advantage by cutting ont several repetitions in the narra- 
tive referring to the character and story of the moody young 
gentleman. 








SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC JOTTINGS. 


THE subject of prison dietaries is one of those practical questions 
which can only be decided by an appeal to scientific principles. It 
is required to know how much food and what qualities of food are 
exactly sufficient to compensate for the ordinary wear and tear of 
a prisoner's body. To solve the problem, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the theories of physiology as to destruction 
and nutrition of tissue. It happens at the present time that 
Government is giving its attention to the subject of prison diet ; 
and, strangely enough, it is also the case that the physiological 
theories of the value of the various articles of diet—nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous—are undergoing serious changes, These 
alterations tend to depreciate certain varieties of food as far as 
nutrition is concerned, and it would, we think, be as well that the 
authorities should give these matters some consideration. The 
prisoners in many of the Irish gaols—Waterford to wit—are sup- 
plied with less than the proportion of food calculated to meet the 
waste of the body, and were it not that a charitable medical 
officer places them on “ extra allowance,” the result would be 
serious, especially when, as is stated in the Waterford Mail, the 
prisoners have nothing to eat from three p.m. one day till eight 
next morning. By the adoption of this system the Irish authorities 
obviate the necessity of going into the scientific bearings of the 
question ; but such a state of things cannot be tolerated any longer. 
We hope, therefore, that the Government, beforeadopting definitively 
any dietary measure, will take scientific men into council and esta- 
blish a scheme which will be at once both rational and physio- 
logical. 

A German physiologist has pointed out that in crabs the heart 
is supplied with a nerve which regulates its movements just as 
the pneumogastric nerve in man influences the human heart. 

M. Barrande, the celebrated geologist, has just issued four new 
volumes of his treatise on the Silurian System of Bohemia. They 
include descriptions of the fossil 1emains belonging to the orders 
Cephalopoda and Pteropoda. 

In experimenting on the artificial fertilization of the different 
forms of the cotton-plant, M. Balsammo has obtained varieties 
which seem to deserve the attention of those interested in cotton- 
growing. By producing a cross-breed between two varieties pos- 
sessing peculiarly valuable but different properties, he has obtained 
plants whose fibre is of a quality such as no variety has yet ex- 
hibited. The principle of artificial selection—as in this instance— 
might, we doubt not, be made far more applicable to commercial 
objects than it is at present. This discovery of M. Balsammo’s, 
like one or two others which have preceded it, points to a fair field 
for investigation calculated to lead to valuable practical results. 

The question has now been asked, Is cancer inoculable or con- 
tagious? Very conflicting opinions on the subject bave hitherto 
been offered ; but we hope soon to see it taken up and settled 
by English pathologists. The question of the contagiousness of 
phthisis is now sub judice. 

Concerning the prevention of small-pox in large towns, Dr. 
Druitt suggests that in future all ‘“‘ casual paupers” who possess 
no sufficient vaccination mark should be vaccinated on admission 
to the nightly refuge. 

It is ramoured that the Professorship of Chemistry in the 
Faculty of Science at Paris, lately vacated by M. Dumas, will be 
given to M. Pasteur, the great opponent of spontaneous 
generation. 

{n a paper published in the Comptes Rendus, M. Velter suggests 
that for certain soils farmers will fiad common salt a much more 
valuable manure than is generally believed. He considers that 
salt is especially useful in earths which contain a large proportion 
of organic matter. In these it is first transformed into carbonate, 
and ultimately iuto nitrate of soda. 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, Professor Owen 
communicated a paper on the extinct birds of the Dinornis genus. 
This memoir is the twelfth of the series, and deals with the integu- 
ments of the sole and tendons of the toe of D. robustus, and a 
description of the thigh, l+g, and metatarsal bones of D. maximus. 

Mr. Charles Moore, F.G.S., has just reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Somersetshire Natural History Society, his excellent 
memoir on the “Middle and Upper Lias of the South-west of 
England.” This essay, which extends over more than a hundred 





pages, and is illustrated by some carefully-executed plates, will be 
found ust ful alike by provincial and general geologists. It embraces 
an account of the distribution of the Liassac strata, and descriptions 
of the several fossil species contained in them. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Morning. 


THE conspicuous feature of the money market of this week is 
the, want of confidence that everywhere prevails. This want of 
confidence is strikingly apparent in the speculative, or rather 
gambling, tendency amongst commercial men. The doubt gene- 
rated by the notorious transactions of the last eighteen months will 
come to exercise a pernicious, even a fatal, inflaence over the com- 
mercial enterprise of the country if it is much longer protracted. 
It is obvious that distrust will be excited in foreign countries by 
the national absence of faith subsisting in our own. Could 
speculators but be induced to suspend for awhile their operations, 
—could sound securities but provoke investors to cast away from 
them the fascination of large and risky profits for safe and moderate 
returns,—slowly, though steadily, a more healthy tone would come 
to be observed. 

The promise suggested by the activity of the market for public 
securities at the commencement of the week has not been fulfilled. 
We were induced to believe that the time for a renewal of our 
general commercial activity was approaching ; but since then a 
fresh depression has set in, owing entirely to the withdrawal of 
gold from the Bank of England. This we regret to observe. It 
shows too plainly the nature of the business transacted ; it indicates, 
we were almost about to say, a complete want of bond-fide invest- 
ments. What other inference is to be deduced from the depression 
that follows such a commercial dealing? This is rendered still 
more evident by the fact that whereas the comparatively small 
amount of gold that is withdrawn depresses the market, whilst an 
influx of gold does not animate it. There is an ominous absence of 
compensation about this which is highly suggestive. 

Italy still continues in a very unsatisfactory state. The Napo- 
leonic jurisdiction still creates considerable disaffection amongst 
the people. Business is still in a very depressed condition ; the 
movement towards Rome is considered by those who have the 
interests of Italy at heart too premature. She should rest content 
with Florence for her capital, pending the inevitable period when 
Rome shall become her centre without infringing the spiritual 
dominion of the Roman Catholic Faith. 

The President’s speech has depressed American securities. There 
is obviously a desire on the part of a certain set of statesmen in 
America to avoid specie payment. America must remember that 
very large amounts of her securities are held in Europe ; she can 
ill afford to allow her commercial character to be affected by the 
least doubt. 

The Conference progresses very slowly. There is a want of 
unanimity amongst those invited to it which destroys confidence 
in anything likely to result from it. 

There is little doing in money. The average for short loans is 
at the rate of about 14 to 1} per cent. 

The market for Enylish moneyed securities is without any very 
great improvement. Consols are dealt in at 93 ex dividend. 

The Railway Share Market looks heavy ; there is a tendency to 
sell. On Tuesday last, Metropolitans marked 119} to 119}. In 
the course of the day,a sale took place amounting to £30,000, 
this caused a sudden fall from 119} to 117, nearly 24 per cent. 
Later, however, a slight reaction took place, the latest price being 
117} to 1173. 

Bank shares are but little dealt in. 

Colonial Government securities are good. 

The Liverpool Cotton Market opens quietly, but prices are 
steady. 

Peruvian Five per Cents. 714 and 72. 

Foreign bonds are lightly dealt in. 

New Spanish Three per Cents. are rather in demand. 

The Passives are 25} to 4. 

Egyptians are hardly so firm. The Seven per Cents, 1864 are 
85 to 853. 

Turkish Five per Cents. are steady at 333, ?. Turkish Six per 
Cents. 1865 are 52 to 53. Italian Five per Cents. of 1861, 46}. 
The Russian Anglo-Dutch, 87} ; ditto the £84 15., Bonds, 84%. 
Mexican Three per Cents, 153 to 16. Greek, 13 to 134. Chilan 
Six per Cents., 874 to 873. Honduras Loan, $ to } premium. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


AN ARISTOCRATIC RADICAL* 


Ir is a truism to say that every one should have some quali- 
fications for whatever task he undertakes; yet the truism is 
one which few writers and compilers of biographies show them- 
selves capable of understanding. If it were said to them that 
a certain subject would form the groundwork of a great picture, 
and if brushes, colours, canvas, and all the needful appliances 
were placed at their disposal, they would refuse to begin to 
paint unless they had been trained to draw and produce the 
desired effects with colours. Now, writing a book is no more 
an accomplishment which can be mastered without education 
than is the production of a finished picture. Just as por- 
traiture is one of the most difficult branches of painting, so is 
biography one of the arduous departments of literature. The 
unskilled biographer not only compiles a bad book, he also 
dishonours his subject, and deserves public condemnation. We 
do not charge Mr. T. H. Duncombe with greater incompetence 
than many others, who, unversed in the arts of literary com- 
position, rashly attempt to narrate the lives of their fathers or 
friends. But his shurtcomings are the more conspicuous 
because his opportunities were unusually great. With the 
materials at his command, a really valuable contribution to 
biographical literature might have easily been made by any 
one qualified for using them with effect. 

The great drawback of this work is its compiler’s want of 
method and of skill in arranging his materials. This cannot 
be proved within the compass of a short review; but we can 
at least exhibit the nature of the blunders with which it is 
filled, and thus enable any one to infer what must be the cha- 
racter of the whole. Among errors of fact, for which there is 
no excuse, is the interpolated reference, at p. 62, vol. i., to the 
Reform Bill, the letter in which Mr. Duncombe makes the 
interpolation being dated 1845. At pages 172 and 175 Le 
jambe de Vestris is named. Surely, if French is to be quoted at 
all, it might be quoted correctly ; and there is no more difficulty 
in ascertaining the gender of jambe than in learning that 
bonhomie is spelt with one m only. Again, it is not true, 
as Mr. Duncombe seems to think, that Baron Rothschild 
is an English peer. If he knew better, then he need not have 
spoken of him at page 341 as “ Lord Rothschild,” and on the 
next as “the Baron.” These and similar slips are after all 
less damaging than a passage like the following :— 


** Liberal scholarship was represented by Dr. Parr. He had the 
reputation of being the best Grecian in England ; but owing to intem- 
perate habits and a slovenly handwriting, society was little the better 
for his erudition. He generally spoke so thick that no one could 
uaderstand what he said, and was so indifferent a scribe that very 
rarely could any one make out what he wrote. When his hearers 
became familiar with his peculiar utterance, he proved a most 
amusing companion, for he was as fall of anecdote as of learning. 
He wrote Greek verses against the Regent; and if he bad written 
them in English they would, in M.S, have been equally Greek to the 
English reader.” 





him, however, that he had other tastes, and that he acted the 
part of what is absurdly called a patron of the drama and of 
literature. Beyond statements about his having the privilege of 
going behind the scenes, and hints about his acquaintance 
with actresses, we receive no definite information concerning 
the manner in which he fulfilled the duty of patronizing the 
drama. But we trust he discharged that obligation with more 
success than that of diffusing a taste for literature. His 
biographer says :—“ Mr. Duncombe was in earnest in his desire 
to extend the advantages of sterling literature to all able to 
appreciate them. In proof of this, it is added that in 1831 
“he presented the Hertford Literary and Scientific Institution 
with a splendidly-bound copy of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ in twenty-six volumes.” As this in the only example 
recorded of similar liberality, we cannot regard his exertions in 
the cause of literature as very arduous. 

It would have been well had he shown himself to be the 
consistent and honest Radical in private which his friends 
claimed for him on the strength of his public professions and 
services. Unfortunately there are transactions recorded in this 
volume of which no suspicion had been entertained during his 
lifetime, but which are most damaging to his memory. He 
appears to have been one of those who intrigued and laboured 
to win for the present Emperor of the French the position he now 
holds. He also rendered himself so useful to the Duke of Brans- 
wick, that the Duke made a will making him sole heir to his 
enormous wealth, Episodes like these are not creditable in the 
life of a man who occupied a leading place among patriotic 
Radical reformers. That he did render great services to the 
country by his consistent advocacy of Liberal measures we 
would not deny; but we are not convinced by these volumes of 
his special and unrivalled claims to our gratitude. While he 
lived he had the reward for which he laboured, that of being 
treated as a popular idol by men towards whom he did not 
hesitate to display his patrician airs and graces. But the 
popularity which he enjoyed will hardly be shared by this 
record of his life, and we shall not be surprised if his friends, 
after perusing these two bulky volumes, should shrink from 
proclaiming their enthusiastic admiration for “ honest Tom 
Duncombe.” 


MONACO.-* 


Axovut two years ago, the announcement that France had 
concluded a customs’ treaty with the principality of Monaco 
occasioned some discussion in the press, and some stir in the 
world of diplomacy. ‘The provisions of the treaty were 


| unusually liberal, and it was argued that other nations having 
_a right to claim from France to be placed on the same footing 


| Monaco, 


Now, one half of this passage is calumnions, the other half | 


nonsensical. Dr. Parr was addicted to smoking and had an 
impediment in his speech, therefore, according to Mr. 
Duncombe, he deserves to be censured. His handwriting 
was not good, therefore, according to Mr. Duncombe, “ the 
English reader” would have failed to benefit by his 
writings. Mr. Duncombe forgets that “the English reader ” 
is not expected to peruse verses in manuscript—that a 
most useful person, commonly known as “the printer,” spares 
the English reader all trouble in deciphering bad handwriting. 
Out of a host of others, here is a specimen of the stuff which 
Mr. Duncombe provides for the information of the English 
reader :-— 

“* Kangaroo Cooke’ was an officer, with the rank of colonel. 
Whether his marsupial prefix originated in his pouching propensities, 
or from a particularly jumping way of getting on in the world, has 
not been decided. ... . His resemblance tothe Australian qnadruped 
was never challenged, and he continued in his career as Kavgaroo 
Cooke as long as he lived.” 


Among other superfluous things which this biographer men- 
tions are the dinners which the late Mr. Duncombe preferred, as 
well as the names of the persons with whom he dined. Judging 
from the frequent reference to eating and drinking, Mr. Dun- 
combe must have been unusually addicted to the pleasures of 
the table. In a dull and unimportant extract from his diary, 
the phrase “had a good dinner” constantly occurs, and it is 
also noted where and how he breakfusted. It is claimed for 





* The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Slingsby Daneombe, late M.P. for 


Finsbury, Edited by his Son, Thomas H, Duncombe. Two vols, London : Hurst 
& Blackett, 





as “the most favoured nation” were entitled to the benefits 
which, under that treaty, would be reaped by the traders of 
This advantage, indeed, amounted to entire freedom 
of trade and navigation between the two countries. But the 
hope that the French Government, by an indirect arrange- 
ment, had freed industry and commerce from superfluous 
burdens and hampering shackles was based on a misappre- 
hension of the rank held by Monaco as an independent State. 
It was officially stated in the Moniteur that though the Prince 
of Monaco was capable of signing treaties, yet these documents 
were not so comprehensive iu character as those signed by the 
rulers of other countries. Indeed, the independence of Monaco 
is little better than a fiction, while its title of principality is 
nothing but a farce. The principality is about three and a 
half miles in extent; its populution numbers about fifteen 
hundred. Yet, small and insignificant though it be, that 
State has a diversified and not uninteresting history. Now 
that its name is almost unknown, an historian has come forward 
to record what it was when rival nations strnggled for its pos- 
session, and its people strove to be free. It is doubtful if Mr. 
Pemberton will have many readers of his work, but it is un- 
questionable that it will be thought an interesting one to those 
who delight in what may be termed the archmwology of history. 

Mr. Pemberton is more copious than discriminating in his 
account of Monaco’s early history and origin. If he had con- 
tented himself with the statement that nothing can be definitely 
ascertained about the origin of Monaco, he would have shown 
more wisdom than he has done in reproducing a number 
of incredible fables. Not till the time of Casar’s rivalry with 
Pompey do we learn anything of historical interest and value 
about this principality. In the contests of the later Roman 
Emperors it also played a part, because of its importance as @ 
naval station, and because its situation is favourable for being 








* The History of Monaco, Past and Present, By H. Pemberton, London; 
Tinsley Brothers. 
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made a place of defence in battles by land. If tradition is to 
be relied upon, this part of the empire was the scene of persecu- 
tions of the Early Christians, and of examples of that piety 


which, in those days, was the distinctive mark of a Christian. | 


Monaco boasts of a patron saint in the person of Dévote, an 
early witness for the Cross, who lived a life of mortification, and 
died a death of torture. The fall of the empire and the cessa- 
tion of religions persecutions did not leave the inhabitants of 
this locality without many reasons for anxiety. They were 
exposed to the ravages of the Saracens, and up to a compara- 
tively modern period the Moorish corsairs were wont to make 
descents upon the coast, plundering whatever they could find, 
and carrying off men, for whom they would accept ransom, and 
girls, whom they used as concubines. 

Daring several centuries Monaco was a prey, in turn, to the 
cupidity of the Genoese, the French, and the Spaniards. At 
the time of the first French Revolution, its inhabitants followed 
the example of those of Nice and prayed the National Conven- 
tion to annex their territory, a prayer which the members of 
the Convention were not slow to grant. The very name of 
Monaco was altered ; that of Port Hercules, which was supposed 
to be its ancient designation, being substituted for it. Perhaps 
its inhabitants did not dream that by becoming citizens of the 
French Republic they were qualifying themselves for taking 
part in the wars of the French Empire. Either willingly or 
not, they had to aid in swelling the multitudes whom the first 
Napoleon collected together in order to overrun Europe. They 
got im return for this service the honour of having produced 
several men whose names as gallant officers and skilful generals 
are conspicuous among those of the heroes of the armies of 
France. More substantial and lasting memorials of the time 
when they owed allegiance to Napoleon I. are the great 
engineering works which were then undertaken, and, despite 
great natural obstacles, were brought to a successful issue. 
One of these is a quay at Mentone, another is the bridge of 
St. Louis, which now serves to mark the frontier between 
France and Italy, the third is the Corniche road, which ranks 
with the roads across the Alps among the greatest works of 
Napoleon’s splendid engineers. 

When the Bourbons were restored to the French throne 
through the agency of foreign bayonets, the several States 
which had been annexed to France were restored to those who, 
at that time, were regarded as their hereditary and legitimate 
rulers. ‘The little principality of Monaco shared the fate of 
more important and extensive States. Not long after its 
prince had been replaced ia authority, the unlooked for return 
of Napoleon from Elba disarranged all the settlements of the 
Allies. From that date till the conclusion of the second treaty 
of Paris, Monaco was garrisoned first by a body of English 
troops, and next by an Anglo-Italian regiment. When the 
prince was a second time restored to his principality, he was 
no longer under the protectorate of France, but had become a 
vassal of Piedmoni. This was only the revival of an old office 
which the dukes of Saxony had exercised about a century and 
a half previously. Honore V. succeeded to power and showed 
himself to be one of the greatest despots who had ever swayed 
the destinies of Monaco. He increased the taxes from 90,000 
to 300,000 francs. He exhibited marvellous ingenuity in dis- 
tressing his subjects. After he had done his utmost to reduce 
them to beggary he decreed pauperism to be illegal. Nothing 
could have been more galling than his rule, except that of his 
brother, who succeeded him with the title of Florestan I. This 
prince had tried many professions, and had failed in them all. 
He entered the army, and had to leave it because of his incom- 
petence. He turned actor, and disgraced the stage. He 
married and failed as a husband, for his wife governed both 
him and his subjects. The burdens of these subjects were now 
increased. Among other methods of taxation adopted, this one 


strikes us as combining in an unusual measure the maximum | great Thellusson will case, 


of ingenuity and oppression. This was the founding of a public 


school at Mentone, at which pupils were educated in return for | 
an exorbitant sum. The parents not being able to pay the | 
Thereupon an | 


fees, refused to send their children thither. 
ordinance was issued forbidding any children to be educated else- 
where, even at home. Thus education was converted into a 
luxury for the rich, and a monopoly for the prince. But the 
French revolution of 1848 put an end alike to the princely 
extortions and the popular grievances. ‘I'he inhabitants of the 
greater portion of the principality rebelled against their ruler, 
declaring Mentone and Roccabruna to be free towns. They 
endeavoured to get their territory incorporated with the king- 
dom of Sardinia; but the negotiations were so long protracted 
that before this could be effected the absorption of Nice and 
other parts of the Maritime Alps had been determined on by 
France, ond reluctantly acceded to by Italy. The ceremony of 





taking a popular vote was gone through, and the people who 
had striven so long and earnestly for their independence had 
the satisfaction of becoming French subjects. What we cannot 
understand is why France should have paid Prince Charles III. 
the sum of 4,000,000 francs as a compensation for his rights over 
the towns of Roccabruna and Mentone. The French Govern- 
ment seems to have acted foolishly in indemnifying this prince 
for rights which he had lost prior to the annexation of thosetowns. 

Prince Charles III. still continues the nominal ruler of the 
chief town of the principality, a town perched on a rock, and 
containing about fifteen hundred inhabitants. It was with this 
prince that the treaty to which we referred at the outset was 
recently concluded. Another treaty, of which less notice has 
yet been taken, will hereafter make more noise in the world. 
This was an arrangement entered into a few years ago with the 
director of the gaming-house at Homburg, whereby the latter 
acquired the right to build a gaming-house at Monaco. When 
the German gaming establishments are closed, this place will 
attain to a celebrity far greater, though not more enviable, than 
it has yet had. A lovelier spot is not, perhaps, to be found in 
Europe. During the depth of an English winter it has the 
climate of an English summer. When snow covers our streets, 
the gardens of Monaco are bright with beautiful flowers. Its 
situation and its climate are the two things of which it can boast. 
Had Mr. Pemberton expatiated a little more on its natural 
attractions and omitted a number of unimportant facts, he 
wouid have written quite as good a “ History of Monaco” and 
avery much more attractive book. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


Tue author of “Charlotte Burney” is evidently an enthu- 
siast about all that concerns Art, for advantage has been taken 
of every opportunity offered by the course of events for an 
esthetic disquisition, and an outpouring of eloquence on the 
subject of the representation of the Beautiful. Moreover, the 
author has travelled, and manifestly delights in recording im- 
pressions of travel, for many chapters are chiefly occupied by 
descriptions of Flemish and Italian scenes. The book is not 
one of extraordinary merit, but it is interesting, and there is 
not a single objection to be made against its general tone or 
its particular sentiments. On the contrary, it is highly to be 
commended for the good taste and good feeling which it evinces 
throughout. The heroine, Charlotte Burney, is a young lady 
of great personal advantages, but no especial idiosyncracy of 
character, who is beloved by a painter named Gilbert Kingsley, 
a genius of the enthusiastic order. He is intended, no doubt, 
to be the principal ornament of the story, but he is not as 
interesting as his friend and brother genius, Michael Sharpe, 
who is much more original and natural, and whose hopeless 
and unrewarded love for Charlotte’s sister Mattie is told with a 
good deal of pathos. ‘here is merit also in the portrait of 
Miss Letts, an eccentric and humorous old maiden lady, who 
patronizes the artist-hero and becomes his good genius. The 
best scene in the story is one in which a Mr. Prendergast—who 
is hopelessly in love with Charlotte, and has been refused by 
her on account of her attachment to Kingsley—has an inter- 
view with the man who is preferred to him. Kingsley ima- 
gines that she has forgotten him and is going to marry his 
rival; so he is hot and angry, and inclined to believe the 
worst of all the world. He is, therefore, not a little surprised 
when Prendergast, whom he has been jealously envying, comes 
up and tells him that Charlotte is still true to her old love. 
The conversation between the two men is very good, and so is 
the description of Prendergast’s hesitation before he can make 
up his mind to utter the words which will make his rival happy. 

The story of “ Do Well and Doubt Not” is founded on the 
A rich nabob who has quarrelled 
with the world, including his two daughters and their husbands, 
makes a will by which he leaves his property to an as yet un- 
born grandson. There is a great deal of law in the book— 
not very first-rate law, but quite good enough for the readers 
into whose hands it is likely to fall. The immense prize which 


| the nabob’s property offers naturally acts as an inducement to 


unconscientious schemers to try and get possession of it by 
means which cannot be wholly commended. The novelist dis- 
plays considerable ingenuity in describing them, but we are 
glad to say, speaking in the interests of justice, that he alti- 
mately confounds their intrigues, and brings the lawful heir 
triumphantly to the front. 





* Charlotte Burney. By K. 8. Macquoid, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” &c, Three 
vols. London; Tinsleys. 
Do Well and Doubt Not. By the Author of “Great Catches and Great 


Matches."" Three vols, London: Newby. 



































































UGLY SKETCHES.* 


One of the worst consequences of the employment of a | 


licentious fiction in novel-writing is the imitation which such works 
when successful are sure to provoke. The mischief of the three- 
volumed obscenity with which the libraries have been of late polluted 
does not end with the vitiation of young ladies’ minds : it indicates 
an easy triumph in fiction toa host of scribblers who cannot write, 
or write with difficulty, on any other subject ; just as a Billingsgate 
fisherman cannot speak, or speaks with difficulty, unless he is per- 
mitted to swear. Of these imitations, as well as of their models, 
the only thing respectable about them is their binding. Even 
this is hbellous ; for it defames the characters of the books by 
whose side they are suffered to repose. 

The mischief we have indicated finds a good illustration in 
“Sketches from the Ugly Side of Human Nature.” Mr. Paton, 
evidently conscious of his weakness, has apparently determined to 
avail himself of the kind of fiction against which Blackwood recently 
uttered its solemn protest. He has succeeded in writing a story 
that does not contain one merit either of originality of construction, 
of diction, or of delineation. The Hitchcocks are a feeble imita- 
tion of a certain type of semi-genteel people to be found in Mr. 
Albert Smith’s books. They live, when in London, in Hill-street, 
Berkeley-square, and when in the country at the family residence 
called Oakhold-place. They have a son and a daughter called 
Charles and Clara, the latter of whom is in love with one Mr. Lilly- 
more. If you can conceive one of the feeblest imitations of the 
character of Lovelace in “ Clarissa Harlowe,” you will gain some 
idea of this Lillymore. He is one of those stupid roués that are 
sometimes to be met with in the pages of the balfpenny serials, After 
witnessing him paying some attentions to Clara, we are invited to 
the spectacle of a scene between him and Carlotta, a girl whom he 
has seduced under the promise of marriage, and whom the author 
endeavours to make pathetic by placing in her arms the inevitable 
and conventional baby. This scene happens somewhere in the 
grounds of Oakhold-place. Carlotta is seen by Charles, who falls 
desperately in love with her ; and on her being advised by Lilly- 
more to go to Orossthorpe, Charles follows her, bribes an idiotic 
groom to convey a letter to her, and in the letter reveals his 
passion. She, however, will have nothing to do with him; but 
at the end of the tule they somehow or other contrive to get 
married, and take a cottage in that suggestive district St. John’s 
Wood. The story is so silly, that we should not have followed 
it even to this length, but for the purpose of showing what 
kind of materials evtered into its construction. From first to last 
it is all treachery and seduction: how one girl loves a man, and 
how another girl is debauched by him ; how one man marries a 
cast-off mistress, and how another man runs away with a young 
lady. Mr. Paton has nothing to learn in ideas, we grant ; but we 
will not call this meritorious, for the Haymarket will supply any 
one who shall choose to walk down it at midnight with all the 
knowledge that Mr. Paton seems to possess. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


“THe Peasantry and Farms of Belgium” is the title of ‘the first 
article in Fraser this month. It is by Mr. T. E. Cliffs Leslie, a 
gentleman who has given a good deal of attention to that branch of 
political economy which has reference to the cultivation of the land ; 
and it relates the results of a recent tour in Belgium, undertaken by 
the writer with a view to ascertaining the effect of the system of 
peasant proprietary and minute subdivision of the soil. Of that 
system he speaks very highly, and thinks it has enabled the agrical- 
tural class of Flanders to derive an extraordinary amount of produce 
from a soil naturally poor and sandy. We have next an interesting 
historical study of the life of Antonio Perez, the famous secretary of 
Philip I. of Spain, founded on various Spanish and French works. 
The article on “ Donegal Bay and Irish Chronicles” gives a most 
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! 
dustry of the present time encourages the writer to hope that a 


melancholy account of the desolation of the region described, where | 


everything ‘ has a wild, unsheltered, lonely, and somehow an ancient 


look,”’ and where the people, who are decreasing io namber aud in- | 


creasing in poverty from year to year, turn to America as their only 
hope in an otherwise hopeless world. Mr. Francis Francia discourses 
on “The Salmon Fisheries and their Prospects,” and points out what 
reforms in our system of pisciculture are in his opinion necessary to 
& proper supply of the king of fish to our tables. ‘ On Some of the 
Impediments to Marriage, by a Bachelor,” is a rattling paper, written 
in a more lively style than we are generally accustomed to find in 
Fraser. “The Raid of Glen Fruin” reprodaces from old Scottish 
history a chapter iiluetratiog the former tendency to violence of the 
Highland race, the coutiast to which presented by the peaceful in- 


* Sketches of the Ugly Side of Human Nature. By A. A. Paton, London: 
Triibner & Co, 


| similar change will one day come over the most distarbed districts of 
| Ireland. Three more chapters of ‘The Marstons”’ are piven; and 
the final article of the number is an inquiry into the claims of Sir 
Philip Francis to be considered the author of “ Janius.”’ The paper 
is based on the recently-published “ Memoira of Sir Philip Francis,” 
commenced by the late Mr. Parkes, and completed by Mr. Herman 
Merivale. Mr. Parkes’s opinion was strongly in favour of “ Junius” 
being Francis; the reviewer comes to a conctasion precisely the 
reverse, 

Together with its two serial stories, “‘ Realmah” and ‘“‘ The Chaplet 
of Pearls,” Macmillan has some good miscellaneous papers. Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave furnishes an essay on Ritualism, which he considers 
the natural consequence of the modern taste for richness of devoration 
and splendour of living, itself the result of our enormous prosperity 
and command of money. He sees this love of gorgeonsness every- 
where. Even the Dissenting chapels of 1567 would seem like Popish 
abominations to the plain men and women of 1827. He considers 
that the taste for magnificent religious ceremonials will decline with 
the declining prosperity of the country; and that our national fortunes 
have already reached their meridian. The more objectionable excesses 
of Ritualism may be expected to correct themselves by the disgust 
they excite. From Mrs. Augusta Webster—a lady who is rapidly 
making for herself a name by her translations from the Greek and 
her original writings—we have a poem of remarkable power, entitled 
“A Soul in Prison.” It is the soliloquy of a religious sceptic 
who is tortured by his vain endeavours to believe, and who only 
finds in the orthodox expounders of Christianity what seem to him 
so many beggings of the question, which do not in the least touch 
his doubts. The poem is in the manner both of Mr. and Mra. 
Browning—that is to say, it combines the intellectual analysis of 
the one with the intense feeling of the other. Mr. Thomas Hughes 
summarizes Sir Samuel Baker’s work on “ The Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia” ; and Mr. Edward Dicey, under the title “ Au Unsolved 
Mystery,” examines the evidence in the case of the man hanged 
on the 14th of October for the Limehouse murder, asserting that 
considerable doubt exists as to whether the convict Wiggins really 
committed the act for which he suffered. The short poem entitled 
“Barly Summer” calls for no especial notice; bat all lovera of our 
old native traditions will find much to interest them in Mr. Stuart 
Glennie’s paper on “‘ Arthurian Scotland.” It is pretty certain that 
many of the towns and localities mentioned in the old British legends 
can only be identified with places north of the midland counties; but 
a portion of the region contemplated by Mr. Glennie belongs, as he 
himself admits, to England, not to Scotland, being included in Cum- 
berland and Northumberland, while even the northern part was, long 
after the Arthurian epoch, not Scotland at all, but the independent 
British kingdom of Strathclyde. Some allowance must be made for a 
Scotchman’s insatiable desire to claim every conceivable thing for his 
own country; batit is a little too much to tell us that Northumber- 
land and Camberland are, or at least were, really Scotland, when it‘is 
well known that their temporary occupation by the Scotch was simply 
a usurpation. The original kingdom of Northumberland even 
included the south-eastern parts of what is now Scotland, up to the 
Frith of Forth; so that we might, with greater jastice, call Hdinbargh 
an English town than Mr. Glennie can call Carlisle a Scoteh town. 
But we need hardly add that in the Arthurian times there was no 
distinction of England and Scotland, or of an Huglish aud a Svoteb 
race, 

In an article called “Country Life,” the Cornhill Mugasine pointe 
out with some regret the great change which the easy meavs of 
communication has, almost within our own memory, wrought 10 pro- 
vincial custome aud country people. The old-fashioned harvest- home, 
such as we find described ia ‘‘ Adam Bede,” has given way toa 
general festival, celebrated by the whole village, under the auspices 
of the clergyman. The wake or feast may flourish still, here ard 
there, in most respects unchanged, buat it too is giving way to the 
march of refinement, and the attractions of excursion trains, The 
farmer who thirty years ago bad to be in market by seven o'clock, 
and went there in bis ehambling old gig, is replaced by a gentleman who 
drivesa handsome dogeart, gets to market at eleven, aod sits down to 
a market dinner comprising all the delicacies of the season, frequently 
washed down by champagne. From a seotimental point of view, the 
change may appear unsatisfactory, but we have very little doubt that 
the farmer himself prefers the existing arrangement. “ Some 
Chapters on Talk’’ divides talkers into four olasses, aad describes 
them with considerable humour. Underneath all the ridicule in the 
article, there jie a few hints by no means valueless to people of inferior 
conversational powers. “The Haberfeld Treiben in Upper Bavaria” 
is an article describing a remarkable secret German sovciety, which 
devotes itself to the suppression of immorality, by publishing ine 
mysterious manner the misdeeds of offenders, The article is well 
deserving of perusal. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article on “ The Philo- 
sophy of the History of Christianity,” as treated by Comte, the author 
of which (the Rev. Brooke F, Westcott) affirms that the two fatal 
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errors by which Comte’s analysis of the religion of the Western world 
is vitiated are that it assames that Christianity is one defiuite syste- 
matization of human life, and that i+ fails to co-ordinate the individual 
with the society. In a paper on “ Universicy Extension,” the Rev. 
Thomas Markby enters a protest against what he considers rash 
meddling with our ancient seats of learning. Mr. Edward Dowden 
furnishes a second article on “ The Pmlosophy of Goethe,” and the 
Rev. Mr. Dickson discourses on ‘‘ Cathedral Choirs.”” Toe Rev. Mr. 
John Hunt supplies an admirable essay, remarkable for breadth, can- 
doar, and liberality, on the writings of Lord Herbert of Cherbary, 
the founder of English Deism in the seventeenth century, and on the 
chief replies furnished by various writers to his religious and ethical 
system. The other articles are on ‘“ Doctrinal Unity’? (which the 
writer does not seem to consider desirable), and ‘* English Transla- 
tions of Aristophanes.” 

“All for Greed’’ and “ Phineas Finn”—the latter by Mr. Trollope 
—form the staple attractions of St. Pwuls. The other articles range 
over politica, social matters, and miscellaneous topics. 


Palmerston, and a sharp criticism on that of Lord Stanley, as being 
deficient in definite purpose. The ‘‘ Essay on Carlyleism” is devoted 
to a refutation of the dismal forebodings of Mr. Carlyle—a very good 
purpose which might have been better executed. We have nexta 
paper on *‘ The Trade of Journalism,” evidently written by one who 
has a practical knowledge of his subject. “ About Rowing” is a 
vindication—though a temperate one, not concealing what may be said 
on the other side—of the sport to which the youthful students at our 
Universities are so much addicted. The article on Stephen Langton 
farnishes us with some detuils of that doughty churchman of the 
thirteenth century, who had so large a share in forcing the Great 
Charter from the reluctant hands of King John. A poem, entitled 
“A City Apologue,” and an amusing sketch of North Country 
oddities, called “ Cumberland Photographs,” complete the number. 

The opening urticle in the Dublin University Magazine is a capital 
piece of antiquarianism. It is entitled, “ Pre-historic Oxford,” aud, 
after examining all the statements in old authors with reepect to the 
alleged foundation of the University in very early ages, comes to the 
conclasion that there is no reliable testimony as to its extreme 
antiquity. Another very readable article is that which has been com- 
piled from Mrs. Webb’s work on “ The Penns and Penningtons of the 
Seventeenth Century.” A pictaresque account of Venice, as it was 
previous to the departure of the Austrians, is followed by an amusing 
collection of “‘ The Household Fictions of Esthonia and Russia ;” and 
the two serial fictions are varied by a short Christmas story, called 
* Mrs. Fraser, the Bauker’s Wife.’ 

Under the title “ Blameless Ethiopians,” ths Belgravia for this 
month presents its readers with a very interesting description of the 
inner lives of our enemies, the Abyssinians. The sources from 
which the author of the article derives the larger share of his 
materials, are “ Bruoe’s Travels” and the writings of the late Mr. 
Plowden and Mr. Stern. Mr. Hitchman’s article upon Country 
Newspapers is a very interesting sketch of the origin and progress of 
the provincial press of this country. ‘“ A Round of the Operas” is a 
thoaghtfal and well-written piece of musical criticism. The article 
on Cosmetics is readable; and Mr. Sala’s letter from Lilliput is 
amusing if uninstructive. 

Mr. John Hollingshead, in an article in this month’s Broadwuay, 
entitled “ Penny Wise and Pound Foolish,” draws attention to some 
facta in connection with the London shoeblack societies. It would 
appear that the earnings of the uniformed little fellowa who clean 
our boots in the streets, are arranged by the societies in such a way 
as to be of doubtful advantage to the lads, Each boy is required to 
deliver up to the society the whole amount earned by him in the 
course of the day, and the funds are thus applied. A little less than 
one half is paid the boys in the shape of wages, and the other 
and greater half is divided into nearly two equal portions, one of 
which is paid into a bank, for the purpose of supplying the boys with 
clothes and other thiogs, and the other is retained by the society for 
the payment of mauagement expenses. The evormity of this infliction 
upon the lads is seen in the fact that each boy pays about £7. 10s. a 
year, and that during the sixteen years euding 1867, one of the societies 
has received out of the boys’ earnings £6,194. Another unpleasant 
feature is the compulsion the societies exercise upon boys to join them, 
and contribute to their support. The boy who is not in livery is treated 


80 tyrannioally by the police that it is with difficulty he exists, and in | 


that late piece of wise legisiation—the Metropolitan Traffic Act—he 
is provided with his share of public oppression, Mr. W. Clark Russell's 
article upon the poetry of Longfellow is ably and thoughtfully wri:ten. 
From “ Regent-street to Broadway” is an article devoted to the 
description of points of similarity ia the two places; and “The Young 
Men of To-day” explains the gratifying circumstance that whatever 
the short-comings in other respects may be, our yoong men are, as 
far as muscular development gore, much the superiors of their fore- 
fathers. Mr. 8. H. Bradbury (Quailon) contributes to the poetry in 
this month's number a phasing little poem, entitled the “ Secret 
Name.” 
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The St James's Magazine for this month devotes no small amount 
of its space to the description of natural scenery. Wao have the second 
aud third parts of “ Abyssinia, Mytbical and Histories! ;” * Pick. 


wicking on the Mourne Mountains ;” 


aud a descriptiou of the j vurney 
from Beyrout to Jernsalem. 

The Argosy, of which the present is the first nomber under the 
management of Mrs. Henry Wood, has, in addition to the serial 
story of the Editress, a collection of very fair and eutertaining 
articles. 

The two steel plates in the Art Journal are from Mr. O'Neil’s 
*Tnamorata,” engraved by Bourne, and “The Brook,” by Mr. J. C, 
Hovok, engraved by Wi!lmore—both charming subjects, though in two 
very diff-rent styles. We may as well point out, by the way, that the 
lines on which Mr. Hok’s picture was based are not Lonyfellow’s, ag 
stated in the letterpress, bus Tennyson’s, A large number of beau. 
tiful woodcuts illustrative of the Paris Exhibition are also given in 
the number. 

The December part of Once a Week has, in addition to its usual 
attractive features, two very valaable articles,—one upou Abyssinia, 
and the other upon the cheap dining movement in the City. Mr, 
Piammer, in ‘‘ Dining on the Cheap,” takes a very sensible view of the 
subject, and points out that, should the associations uow in the course 
of furmation aim at supplying the plainest artic!es of food at the 
lowest possible prices, they must succeed; but that, ehould they en- 
deavoar to give luxuries at the price of necessaries, they will inevitably 
fail. 

We have also recsived :—The Month, London Socivty, the Victoria 
Magazine, the Gardener's Magazine, the Eclectic and Congregational 
Review, Good Words, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday at Home, the 
Sunday Megazine, the Quiver, Cassell’s Popular Educutor, Cassell’s 
Magazine, the Evangelical Magazine, Aunt Judy’s Mugazine, the 
Homeopathic Review, the Coloniat Church Chronicle and Missionary 
Journal, the Floral World, the Play Hour, Part Music (sucred), edited 
by John Hallah, the People’s Magazine, and the Cottager and Artizan. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


By J. Sheppard. Third Edition. 
(Eliot Stock.) 

“An Autumn Dream” is remarkable for great sfflaence of 
language, and somo forcible, original, and impressive imayery, A 
consideration of the intermediate state of happy epirits, however, is 
hardly an inviting subject for poetical treatment. Metaphysics are 
difficult enough in prose; in pootry they are impossible. Mr. Sheppard 
is prolix over a topic in which prolixity is least endurable. It is 
obvious that the author who treats of heaven must express himself in 
the language of inquiry rather than of affirmation. Now conjectural 
poetry is seldom pleasing, and this is why Mr. Sheppurd’s book, in 
spite of its smooth numbers, its occasional blaze of imagery, and the 
enthusiastic spirit which pervades it throughout, growa speedily 
wearisome. He adopts Dante’s hints of a conductor, and procures 
Klopstock as a guide. By his turns of expression Mr. Sheppard seems 
to display an intimate acquaintance with authors whose works are 
more known than read. Latellectually, he is far behind his age; his 
thoughts are without subtlety, and he sings platitades with the con- 
fidence of one who imagines he is talking novelties. When he rhymes 
he rhymes badly. Thus “ Paradise” is made to rhyme with “ carried 
us,” “come” with “become,” “one” with “ won,” &. 


> © 
An Autumn Dream. 





Three Legends of the Early Church. By Christopher James 
Reithmiiller. (Bell & Daldy.) 

In a brief preface to this small volume the author announces 
his work to be founded on old ecclesiastical traditions having 
nothing ‘‘ whatever to do with the results of historical criticism 
or the opinions of any school of theology.” Two of the three 
poems are prefaced by elegant sketches of the persecutions of 
which they relate. But we cannot speak very highly of the 
pooms. The measure is imitated from Macaulay’s ballads, and the 
poetry itself is eeldom more than prose divided into quatrains with 
two rhymes. The occasional promise visible in somo few of the stanzas 
is negatived by a pernicious habit in which weak metrical writers are 
curiously fond of indalging, simply because we suppose it more easily 
supplies them with rhyme—we mean the habit of verbal inversion. 
The poem called “ The Flight of Saint Peter” is stuffed fall of such 
lines as these: “ Around his temples bare”; ‘‘In love and reverence 
meek”; “To light our pathway dim”; and eo forth. It is the fault 
which Dr. Johnson ridiculed in those well-known lines commencivg— 

“ Hermit hoar in solemn cell.” 
A “ Dirge in the Catacombs” has too much about it of the echo of 
charity-school intonation. In reading it we seem to hear the sustained 
monotone that salutes our ears in small Low charcres during the 
responses of the Litany. The merit of these Three Legends must lie 
in their proee ; the rhymes are without poetry, and speedily disgast 
by the monotony of their chant. 
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Paul Gerhardt’s Spiritual Smgs. Travslated by John Kelly. 
(Alexauder Strahan.) 

The absence of delicacy, of vigorous thought, or impressive 
imagery in these songs, renders the effort of the translator to 
reproduce them ia an English form almost useless. Not that 
we diapute that his translation is not as successful as most trans- 
lations usaally are. We only deny the value of the labuur, and 
fail to see the utility of the publication, The thought in “ Paal 
Gerbardt’s Spiritual Songs” is about on a par with the thought in 
Dr. Watts’s devotional poetry. They are readable in German because 
they are expressed in a vigorous native dialect, and retain the music 
imparted to them by the sonorous tongue through which their fancies 
are vehicled. But if their merit ends here, it is obvious that they can 
possess no merit at all in a translation; for, as Shelley said of bis 
translation of “ Faust,” the music and the vigour of the verse, “ are 
Jost in the crucible of translation, and the reader is surprised to find a 
caput mortuum.” We will take any stanza haphazard, that our 
readers may judge for themselves :— 


** Grant that far from me may be 
Lying and idolatry ; 
Poverty immoderate 
Give me not: vor riches great ; 
Too great wealth or poverty 
Is not good, for either may 
’Neath the devil’s power us lay!” 


This vorse surely contains the dreariest platitudes in the whole world. 
When we add that there is hardly an utterance in the volume 
with more subtlety, more thought, or more vigour, than this, our con- 
demnation wili probably be thought justifiable. 








LITERARY NOTES. 
By tHe TATLER. 


It is not often that a butcher's bill forms a literary note, 
although could one restore to the world that of Mr. William 
Shakespeare for steaks, or of Ben Jonson for a Sir-Loin, 
recently knighted by Queen Etizabeth, no doubt Mr. Halliwell 
would gladly reprint every letter of it, and append a learned 
note as to the price of sheep, in his new Life of the immortal 
bard. It happens, however, that those bills lie under the table, 
never to be passed again; but a friend in the Antipodes 
having sent me a butcher’s bill from Adelaide, I cannot refrain 
from noting that our friends there pay for a whole side of 
mutton only 2d. per pound; for prime sirloin of beef, 5d.; for 
other portions 3d. and 4d.; and for kidneys, about which City 
clerks are so eager, 9d. the dozen. The price of the last would 
surely suit that epicurean friend of Lord Dundreary, who, 
when a friend proposed to live in the country and to keep 
fowls, so that they might enjoy the luxury of new-laid eggs 
for breakfast, suggested also that they should keep a couple of 
sheep, so that they could every morning enjoy fresh kidneys. 

We believe that we were the first, in this column, to 
announce some weeks ago the resolution to which the pro- 


prietors of the Daily News had come, to reduce the price of 


that paper to one penny. The reduction will take place on the 
reassembling of Parliament after the Christmas recess—about 
Feb. 13,—and the proprietary wiJl be a limited liability 
company, with a capital of £50,000 in £1,000 shares. Two 
of Hoe’s most powerful machines are being erected for the 
paper, and other matters are being arranged which show that 
the proprietors are determined to do their best to succeed. And 
truly the well-wisher to the Liberal cause must desire the 
success of so thoughtful and so honest a journal as our old 
friend in a fresh phasis. 

Some member or friend of the Ladies’ Medical College, in 
Fitzroy-square, has written a pamphlet in the interest of that 
establishment, entitled “ Medical Intolerance and Lady Doctors.” 
It seems to be in the main a shameful attack on the present 
members of the medical profession. Of the surgeons, we are 
told that they acquire “a relish for human blood.” Of the 
physicians, it is stated, “ They assert themselves that they are 
guardians of the honour of their female patients. Fine 
guardians, some of them, indeed—we may as well intrust 
a fox with the guardianship of a poultry-yard.” This sort 
of language, as scurrilous as it is unwise, is sure to damage 
the cause it is intended to serve. 

A young satirist announces that he is about to run a tilt at 
all sorts and conditions of writers of the day in a satire 
entitled “ Flayed Alive.” Who is to be Marsyas, and who is 
the Apollo? ‘Truly, there be plenty of self-sufficient critics 
who, with that “ lofty benevolence” Professor Huxley speaks 
of, have irritated well-known writers; but why all the known 
authors should be “ flayed alive” we have yet to learn. 
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We have always sympathized with the printers’ readers of 
London, on account of the arduous nature of their labours, and 
the very inadequate remuneration they receive. It is regrets 
fully, therefore, that we have to announce that their very 
temperate memorial to the master printers of London has 
ended in complete failure. 

“Mn of the Time” has been long out of print; the pub- 
lishers (Messrs. Routledge) therefore announce a new and 
enlarged edition, to be produced under the care of Mr. G. H. 
Townsend. 


———__—_— ———— —_— 
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“MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 





ER MAJESTY’S THEAILRE.—TO-NIGHT, SATURDAY, 

D*CEMBER 7, Beethoven’s Opera, FIDELIO, Don Pizsrro, Mr, 

BSantliey; Roveo, Signor Foli (hi- first appearance iu that character); Flore-tano, 

Bignor Tombesi; Ja quino, Mr. Hobler; Il Minwtro, Signor Casaboni; Mar- 

cellina, Mdile., Sinico; and Leonora (tideho), by Mdlle, Titiens, Conductor, 
Signor Arditi. : 

LAST WEEK. 
POSITIVELY THE LAST NIGHT BUT THREE. 
Malle. Titiens and Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogg.—Monday next, December 9, 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 
LAST NIGHT BUT TWO. 


Mdlle. Titiens.—Tuescay next. December 10 ‘by general desire), Verdi’s Opera, 
IL TROVATORE. Maprico, Signor Tombe-i; 11 Conte di Luna, Mr, Santley ; 
Ferrando, Sigvor Foli; Ruiz, Signor Ag etti; Un Zingaro, Signor Ca-aboni; 
Azucen», Madame Demeric-Labloche; Inez, Mdlle. Bauermeister; and Leonora, 


by Molle, Titiens, 
LAST NIGHT BUT ONR. 


Benefit of Malle. Kellogg, Thursday next, December 12. Fall particulars will 
be immediately a nounced. 


Nags aoe RE ROYAL DRUKY LANE—Sole Lessee and 

Mansger, Mr. F. B, Cuatierton.—Tri«mphant «nd brilliant success.— 
The Carniv.! of Venice, at the conc'usion of the first act, has been unaimously | 
pronounce! iby the yress and the public to be one of the grande-t spectaculsr | 
effects ever witnessed on the stage.—I HIS EVENING, Her M>jesty’s servants | 
will perform the immensely successful new romantic play, in four acts, entitled | 
THE DOGE OF VENICE, adapted by Bavie Bernard, from Lord Byrou’s 
tragedy of wariro Faiieo, with additious from the play of Marino, by Cassimir | 
de la Vigne, and musicially iliustrated by selections from the operas of Marivo, 
by Donizetti, and the Duc fF oscari ant Bravo, of Verdi aud Mercadante, with new 
and magnificent ecenery by Mr. William Beverley. The music selected and | 
arravged by Mr. J. H. Polly. The dances and puntomimie action devised by Mr, 
J.Cormack, The costumes and carnival characters invented by Mr. R. W. Keene, 
and executed by the costumiers, Mr. 8. May and Mrs. wier, The play 

roduc: d under the direction of Mr, Edward Stirling. Principal characters by Mr. 

helps, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E, Phelps, Barrett, James Johnstone, 
F. Moreland, C. Warver, W. M‘intyre, ©. Harcourt, C. Webb, Temple, &c.; 
Mrs, Hermann Vezin, and Miss Gra'tan, &, Incressed orchestra and numerous | 
chorus. To conclude with THE LADIES’ CLUB: Mes ames Beatrix Shirley, 
Kate Harflveur, Grattan, Hudspe h, L. Wilmot, Mrs. H. Vandenhoff; Messrs, 
James Johus'o e, J. Rouse, Harsourt, C. Webb, Barrett, Moreland’, W. OC, 
Temnle, &. Doors opon at half-past 6. Commence at7. Bex-oflice open from 
10 till 5 daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and 


Manager, Mr. Benjamin Wrpstsr; | irectress, Mrs. ALFRED MELLON.— 
Open for the siuter season, vewly pai: ted and devorated., Triumphsnt success of 
the new orama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips, Keq., caled Maud’s Peril, with 
entirely new scenery by Mr. T, Grieve & Sons, and in which Miss Herbert, of the 
Bt. James’s Theatre, will »ppear. Thrilling effects. Muegnificent scenery. The | 
eminently successful new comic drama of Man is not Perfect, Nor Woman Neither, 
every night. — THIS EVENING, at 7, MAN IS NOT PERFEC!, NOR | 
WOMAN NEITHER: Mrs, Alfred Mellon, Miss Emily Pitt; Mr. J. G Taylor, 
Mr. C, J, Stephenson, aod Mr. G, KBemore. After which will be performed 
@ new drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips, Bega. entitled MAUD’sS PERIL, 
with entirely pew scenery by Mr. T. Grieve & Sons, the characters by Mr. 
G. Belmore, Mr. Billington, Mr, Asbley, Mr, OC, J. Smith, Mr. W. H. Eburne, 
Miss Herbert, Miss Amy Sherida:, Mrs. Biliington, &e, To conclude with THE 
SCHOOL FOR TIGE"S; Messrs. G. Belmore, C. J. Smith, R. Romer; Mrs, 
Alfred Mellon, Miss Harris, Miss Nelly Harris, and Miss Emily Pitt, &. 


| 
| 
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| 
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N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS’ RECITALS of CLAS=ICAL 

a d MODERN PIANOFORTH MUSIC, ac the QUKEN’S CONCERT 
ROUMS, Hanover-square, on Tuestay Eveniog, December lth, The Programme 
will contain Works by Hancel, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn, The second 


| part wili consist of Selections from his own Compositions for the Vianof rte, 
aoe his “ Fantasias on Welsh Airs” and his ** Keecliections of Wales.”— 


Stulls (Dress), 58.; Single Tickets, 28, 6d.; Orchestra Se«ts, Is.; at Messrs 
Rorert Cocks, New Burlington-street, and the principal Musicselers; aud of 
Mr. Brinley Richards, 6, St. Mary Abbotts Terrace, Keusington. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter « all.— 
8 WALPURGIS NIGHT and Av IS AND GALATEA, Dec. 11; MESSLaH, 
Christmas Eve; CREATION, New Year's Vay. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Fxeter Hall— 








Mr. SANTLEY is engaged fur the above Four Performauces, and for most 





OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. Fxreuter.—The world-recowned Sh»ksperian tragic actress, Miss 

Vestvali.—THis EVENING, at 8 o’clock, ROMEO and JULIET, Romeo, 

Miss Veetvali, Preceded by, at7, PERFECTION, These performances are under 
the direction of Mr. Ryder. 


ISS) VESTVALI.— Brilliant success.—The enthusiastic 

reception snd applause bestowed on Miss VESTVALI iw her great 

personation of ROMEO has decided Mr. 7? bens to announce the representation 
every evening till further notice. LYCEUM THEATRE, 








OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL.—At 7, T. W. Robertson’s | 


very successful drama of FOX LOVE. Mesdames Stephens, Henrade, 
bate U, Saunders; Messrs. Montague, Price, Widdicomb. Scenery by 
r. Telbia, 





AKY TURNER ; or, Wictorious Wirtue, by the Author of 
Black Eyed Susan.— At the HOLBOKN THEATRE ROYAL, every 
evening. Commencing at 9 o'clock. Seats may be secured a month in advance, 


NEW QUEEN'S THEATRE ROYAL.—Lesseo ond Manager, 

Mr. ALFaepd Wigay.—1 HIS KVENING the performances will commence, 
at7 o'clock, wth HE'S A LUNATIC. After py ome particular desire), SILL 
WATERS RUN DEEP. Principal characters by Messrs, Alfred Wigan, W. H. 
Stephens, Charles Wyndbam, W. M. Terrott, C, Seyton; Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Mrs, Alfred Wigan. To conclude with the comic drama of THE FIRST NIGHT. 
Achille Talma Lufard, Mr. Alired Wigan. 


——— 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. JOSEPH BARNBY’S CHOIR. 
—GRAND VOCAL und INSTKUMENTAL CONCERT, on Thursday 
evening, December 12th, when the progranme will be selected entirely from the 
works of Mendelssohn, rnd include “ Athalie,” the ‘‘ Reformation 8.mphony”’ 
focunad performance in England), Lieder obre worte (eighth book), ‘‘ Ave Maria,” 
rom the ui finwbhed opera * Loreley,” the “ Trumpet Overture,” &e. Solo Voca- 
lists, Madame Lemmevs-therrington, Miss Robertine Henderson, and Miss Julia 
Elton, ‘The illustrative verses n ‘* Athahe’’ will be read by Mr. Henry Marston. 
Bolo, pianoforte, Herr E. Pauer. Condu tor, Mr. Joseph Barvby. The instru- 
mental music will be perforr ed by the celebrated Crystal Palace Band. Stalle, 
78. 6d.; family ticke's (to admit four), £1 6s,; balcony (reserve*), 5s.; ditto 
gearecetvat )e 3a,; aren (reserved), 4s.; ditto (unreserved), 28. Admission Is. 
ickets to be obtained of Messrs. Novetto, Ewrr, & Co., 1, Berners-street, 
— Poultyy ; of the principal musicsellers; and cf Mr. Austin, 8t, James's 














ILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, St. James’s. Under 
Diet nguisbed Patrovage, Mr. FREDERIC AROCHEKK (Organist of 
Chri-t Church, Lancester Gate) begs to announce his GRAND EVENING 
CONCEHT, to teke place on Wednesday, December llth, 1867, Comn.encing »t 
Fight o'clock precisely. Vocalists: Muademe Kudersdorff, Miss Rose Hersee, 
Mariame Archer, Ma)’e, Dracdil, Mr George terren, Mr. Wiford Morgen. Mr. 
Richwid La: rmere, Signor Cyravogha, In+trument.lists: Harp, Mr. J. Bolsir 
Chetrerton (Harpr t to Her Majesty the Queen); Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes; 
Vi Joncello, “ons, Paqve; Concertina, Siguor Guilio Regondi; Pianoforte, Mr. 
Lindsay Soper, Signor Tito Mattei, Mr. G A Osborne, Mr. Frederic Archer, 
who will plky a Grand Quartett Concertante. Conductors; Signori Randegger e 
Raimo. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, to be obtainet at the Rooms; or of Mr, 
Axncurr, 4 Ashchureh-tercace, Shepherd's Bush; and 210, Regent-street, W. 


YHE TWO BOATS.—Miss LOUISA PYNE will Sing 

Henry Kuesell’s new “ong, ‘The Two Boats,”’ at Brechin, December 17th ; 

at For'ar, December Isth; and at Blairgowrie, December 19th. Published by 
Robert Cocks & Co., New Burhogton-street, W. Free by post for 19 stamps, 





of the Concerts to be given during the Seasun. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. Conductor, 
Mr. CO3TA,—The FIVE HUNDREDTH CONCERT of the Society, in the 
large ball, will tuke place on Friday fortnight, December 13th. 
Fuil particulars will be duly announced. 
The usual Christmas performances of the Messiah will take place on Fridays, 
December 20th and 27th. Tickets now ready. 


Oa et MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly.— All 
the Year Round.—Everys evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 
8.—Grand inauguration of the winter season.—Kntirely NhW PKOGRAMME; 
New Songs, new burlesques, new stage appointments, stalls newly car eted, com- 
pany increased to 31 performers of known emivence and ability. Fauteuils 5s. ; 
stalls, 33.; area, 28.; gallery, 1s. ‘Tickets and places at M:. Mitchells Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond-street; Keith and Prowse’s, 57, Chexpside; and at Mr, 
Austin’s ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly.— Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 


N ADAME TUSSAUL’S EXHIBITION.—A__Life-size 
PORTRAIT MODEL of the Emperor MAXIMILI\N THE FIRSC, 
taken from life, is now added ; »]so a!l the Kings and Queens of England, american 











| Celebrities, &c, Room of Horrors, Open trom 11 am. tll dusk, and 7 tid 10 p.m, 
| Admittance ls. ; children under ten, 6d. Extra rooms 6d. 





7, OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Regent’s Park, open daily (except 

Sundays), Admission, ls.; on Moudays, 6d.; children under tweive, 6d, 
Among the most recent additions are a Penguin, two Antexters, and » young Male 
Walrus, from Davis Straits. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
A¥BION LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 














120, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Pers®us of every Rank and Station may Insure in this Office. 


No Cuarce ror Poxicy Stamps, : : 

AssuRANCES may be effected on a Single Life, Joint Lives, and Survivorships, to 
any amount. 

Po.icres may be made payable to the Assured on attaining a given age, or at 
Death, if previous. 

Anwvities, Immediate end Deferred, granted on equitable terms. 

Enpowments ror Cut~tpren —Sums of Money or Endowments’ payable to 
Children at ages 14 and 21. 

ENDOWMENTS For ADULTS.—Sums payable at the respective ages of 50, 55, 60, 
65, or at Death, whichever event may first happen. This is a very advantageous 
method of assuring, especia'ly for Young Lives, ; f 

Non-Forrkitcorg oF Poiicies.—Assurers unable, or who fin’ it inconvenient 
to pay their Premiums as they tail due, may obtwin, on ——— to the Board of 
Directors, a temporary credit; or @ new Policy will granted of # smaller 
amount, of an equitable value, without any further paymeuts; and may 
partic pate in the Profits. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, Yearly, in one sum, or on the 
Ascending or Descending Scale. ; 

Crepit SystEM.—Une-half of the Premiums may remain unpaid for the first 
five years. . 

Pouicrss on Tus Lire or ANoTHER are not forfeited by the parties going 
beyo.d ey limits, aa 

HOLK-WoORLD POLICIES are granted. 
No Extra Cuares is made for residence in the United States, British North 
America, Canada, Bermuda, Maita, or the Ionian Isles, 

Four-Firtus oF THs VaLvuE of a Policy of five years’ etanding will be advanced 
on the security of the Policy. 

No Personat LiaBivity TO THE ASSURED, , 

No Extra Premiv™ is charged for persons in the Army and Navy, unless in 
actual service. Members may servein the Local Militia or Voluateer Corps in 
peace or war, within the United Kingdom, without extra premium. 


JAS. T. NORTHULOTT, Secretary. 
: ons SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE 





COMPANY. 
Capital, ONE MILLION. 
LONDON: 5, LOTHBURY. GLASGOW : 130, BUCHANAN STREET. 


FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIBS. 
ress made by this Company since its establishment, combined 
BE ny Peyenee Bovey cores and liberal menagenstet, offer the surest guarantee for its 
permane nce and security. 
IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Policies were completed during the last year for £157,875, yielding in Annual 
Premiums £4,985. 16s. 7d. 
Assurances may be effected with or without Participation in Profits, on unusually 
favourable terms, 
Participating Policy-holders share to the extent of ninety per cent, in the 
profits of both schemes. 
Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the first seven years. 
Licence for foreign residence and travel on liberal terms, 
FIRE INSURANCE 
At reduced rates, full effect being given to the recent reduction of daty. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 


LAY PROPERTY and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
30, Essux Strext, Stxaanp, Lonpon. 
CAPITAL, £250,000, 


DIRECTORS, 


Ralph T. Brockman, E-q., Folkestone. 

Edward Wm, Cox, Esq , 34, Russell-square. 
Geo. Fred. tox, Esq., Bristol. P 

BK. B, P. Kelsey, Keq., The Close, Salisbury. 
John Mead, Esq , 2, King’s Bench.walk, Temple. 
H. Paull, Esq., M.P., 33, Devonshire-p!ace. 


Mxrpicat Apviser.—S8ir Henry Thompson, M.B., F.R.C.S., 35, Wimpole-street. 








Secrstary.—Edward 8, Barnes, Esq. 








